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HANDQUT 1 

■PUHPOSES AND DESIGN OF JHE RUPS WORKSHOP * 



The initials RUPS stand for Research Utilizing Problem Solving process. 
Then* are two purposes to the RUPS workshop. One is to try out the steps 
of the HUPS process as' a way of working toward improvements in the classroom. 
The second is to try put some ways of increasing teamwork skills. 

You are asked to ^tart out' by pretending that you have completed the 

workshop and have just arrived back at your own school district. Mrs. Jones 
» 

is a principal* in your district. She heard that you have just returned from a 
workshop pn school problem solving. She believes she has a problem with her 
faculty this year! She is going to ask you to help her work toward improvement 

'" v \Jn her school problem situation* 

The design of the workshop gives you a cljance to try out the Research 

• Utilizing Problem Solving (Rtt|>S) process by going through it step by step 
as you ,! help Mrs." Jones" with her problem. Some of the .time during 'the i ^ 
workshop you will be working on skills needed to carry out the RUPS process. 

At other times, you will be working on your actual teamwork skills as you 

♦ 

relate to each other in the workshop* At still other times you will find 

the purposes are combined as you are asked to look at teamwork skills while 

working on problem solving steps* 
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HANDOUT 2- 
RUPS WORKSliOB AGENDA 



s" v 



The RUPS Workshop is divided into 16 different time~blocks; or subsets, ' 
The titles of the subsets are listed below. Blank spaces are provided tor 
you to write in the date and hours planned to complete tl\e subset in this 
workshop, • . 



Date 



Hours 



Subset 

* 

1 . Orientation 

2. Identifying the Problem 

i 

3. Using Research About the Organization and 
Community 

4. Diagnosis Using the Force Field Technique 

5. ■ Diagnosing Teamwork Relationships 

6. Data Gathering Skills 

7. Selecting Tools for Data Collection 

8. Spotting Major Results in Data - - 

4 

9. Group Member Ratings 

10. The Feedback Concept 

t- * 

11. Deriving Implications £tnd Action Alternatives 
/frdm thjB Research Findings - \ 

-J 

12. Planning for Action 

13. Small Group 1 Dynamics 

14. Planning Your Back Home RUPS Project 

\ > — 

15. Follow Through Session 1 
f6. Follow Through Session 2 



JO 
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HANDOUT 3 
AGENDA FOR SUBSET I: ORIENTATION 



To assure that participants have a correct expectation , 
concerning the dual purpose of the workshop; the hature of 
the simulation in which they are to "help Mrs. Jones;" and 
to fOTm the basftf work units of trios and sextets. 



GiVen the opportunity to discuss and ask questions regarding 
Handouts HI and H2 and Newsprint Sheet Ml, each participant 
will be able to correctly identify the dual purpose of theworkshop 
and the idea of trying out the problem solving process in a 
simulation of "helping Mrs. Jones. " Permanent work units , 
of trios and sextets will be established. Dates and hours of 
this particular workshop will be established. 

Introduction to the two purposes of the workshop 

2. Review of the .time schedule for the workshop 

3. Introduction to Subset I agenda 

4. ^Meet "Mrs. Jones" , ^ 

5. Divide into trios 

6. Trios f^frm sextets * 

7. Hear Mrs. Jones again and some of the teachers in her 
building 

8. Assessment- 

> 
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HANDOUT 4 
ASSESSMENT OFJ3UBSET I: ORIENTATION 

. * c . 

\ 

prkshop has a dual purpose. It focuses on: (check two) 

' Research on utilizing problem solving by administrators in 
a variety of settings " ^ — 

Trying out some ways of increasing teamwork skills 

Developing teajns of administrators Jthat can function as effective 
units in their school settings , 

Solving educational problems identified by national research 
Trying out a research utilizing problem solving process 
Understanding skills needed by a building team > : 
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Answers: ' • 

1. This workshop has a dual purpose. It focuses on: ' 

(wrong) Research on utilizing problem solving by ad minis tratorsnn a. 
variety of settings ' i - 

(This workshop does not focus on research- concerning the 
ways that administrators generally solve problems. ) 

- j * , „ *- • 

(right? Trying out some ways of increasing teamwork skills > 

(You will experience several exercises ^Efiat^provide an 
opportunity to increase certain explicit teamwork behaviors. ) 

I (wrong) <l5eVeloping teams of administrators that can function ks effective 
units in their school setting \ 

i (This is nott a primary focus of this workshop. This workshop 

might aid a team from a particular school building toward 
such a purp'qse if they went through the training together. 
But, the target of this workshop is to provide you with skills 
as Ian individual rather than to train tearrts as such.) ' 



(wrong) 



(right) 



Solving educational problems identified by national research 
(The purpose is to give the individual a process tot solving 
problems in his own setting rather than solving problems 
identified by research nationally. ) * / 



Trying out a research utilizing problem solving process 

(You will try it out by "helping the principal, Mrs. Jones, 
work on a problem she has in her school building. 11 

(wrong) Understanding skills needed by a building team 

(As already npted, the purpose is for you to have an 
^ *~Vpportunij^£ increase your skills as an individual. 

Understanding skills needed by a team in a school building 
is not «a primary purpose, although you might get some' " 
* insights about this. ^ > . 
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HANDOlfT 5 - % v 

' ' ' \ ' " < 

^ ' * AGENDA FOR # SUBSET II: IDENTIFYING THE PR^LEM . 

'<"' . Vt 

Purpose : To develop skills of writing a problem statement and of 

' 9 active learning. . * * ? * 

Objectives : Gitfen four guidelines for writing a problem statement, each * 
^ .participant will write a problem st^ement responsive to the ^ 

four guidelines. * - f 

* 

♦ * Given a definition of parajA^asing^and an exercise in its use, 

"participants will use paraphrasing when appropriate as they 
critique each other's prdblem statements according to the four 
guidelines.^ Trios ^vilL also/<rfitl^ue communication. behaviors 
used by the group while critiquingthe problem statements in 
" accordance wit%the observation instructions provided. 

' ... . . \ . 

Stepfc: ° 1. ^Introduction to Subset II agenda , ^ . 



2. ^Sj-tudy guidelines for writing a problem statement 
-3T\ Write, a problem statement for Mrs, Jones 




4; Paraphrase exericse in trios 

Trio round robip exercise on clarifying problem statements 

* 

6. Assessment „ * 
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HANDOUT 6 



JPUR GUIDELINES, FOR WRITING A PROBLEM STATEMENT 



Suppose that I said to you, n We have a cpmmuiucatiop problem among Qur 
faculty. What would you suggest we do about it?" You would undoubtedly ? 
want'to'ask matiy questions before hazarding an action suggestion. What 
is it that is n<?t being communicated?— Who feels the need for such 
communication? Why isn't this communication taking place? Specifically, who 
would need to be communicating what to whom to improve the problem situation? 

* « i >r - 

A godd problem Statement includes answers to sii6h questions. It is a 
brief, specific statement about a problem situation, ft problem situation 
exists when therfc is'a difference between the way things are and the way 
someone woula like them to be. The word, problem tends to suggest a negative 
meaning 'to mos't of us. The definition used hare Can be applied to. situations 
which we^feel negltive about. It also applies to situations that are not thought 
of as negative ones. The situation might be generally good now and an 
accomplishment of a new objective co\*ld make it even better. You might have . 
a station ^agon that satisfies your family's basic needs and feel that having a 
t sp9rts car ^00 would make things even better; , 

Using the definition of a problem situation as one where there is discrepancy 
b e t ween fhe\way things are now and the way someone^ would like them to be 
implies that. there are almost always "problems" that" could be worked on. 
Tljere are almost always improvement goals in education that we would like 
' to be working toward. 

\ o 4 

One of the greatest barriers to working constructively toward achieving 

.improvement goals is lack of specificity in stating the problem. Compare 

the two following efforts to state a problem. 

"We have a communication problem among our faculty. " 

"We use ^eam teac^i&g in our building. Virtually all of us , 
. involved in teams aVe concerned that we-haven't given adequate 
attentiori to ere ating\ ways to share innovative ideas across * « 

teams. We need wa^rs of sharing that don't take up the time of 
'those to whom a particular idea is not relevant, but which 
share enough detail sd that those who are interested will know 
how to try it out in theW own setting. " „ - 

' ^ <" \ 

The latter statement covers four points that are suggested as guidelines 
for writing a good problem stateijieht. It answers each of these guideline 
question^: ' >, i' 

(•'* ' ' ' . • 

•1; Who is affected? Metribers of .the teaching teams are affected. 

"Virtually all of us involved in^eams are concerned. ..." 

** * 33 
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2. Who is causing it ? The members of the teaching teams seem * . 
to see themselves as mainly responsible. "...we haven't 
given adequate attention. . . . M . 

3. What kind of a problem is it ? Note that the reason for the 
problem is a lack of adequate means for doing something. 
"We need ways of sharing. ... 11 

4. % What is the goal for improvement ? Specifically, how will things 
- look when the goal has been achieved? In this Case, it has-been 

made clear that the goal is not simply increased communications. 
The goal is creation of . . waiys of sharing that don*t take*up 
time of those to whom a particular idea is not relevaht, but which 
share enough detail so that those who are interested will know how 
to try it outnn their own setting. " 

The most important guideline^or writing' a good problem statement is inclusion 
of a specific goal for improvement. Two. kinds of confusion can: arise when 
• you are attempting to destfrib^ the goal for improvement in yoiir Statement. 
One relates to the fact that there may be many possible major and minor 
goals in the problem situation. It might require rtiany, mwy pages of writing 
to describe the entire^ problem situation. Describing the problem situation is 
not the same as writing a problem statement. A. problem statement answers 
the four guideline questions in focusing on one, specific improvement goal 
within the problem situation. * « 

The second kind of confusion arises from needing to be specific in writing 
the problem statement, while at the same time being ready to change the 
statement any time new understandings of the problem situation indicate that 
you shpuld do so. In the early stages of working on a problem, I may have 
quite errcfheous ideas about what kind of problem it is or what the improvement 
goal should be. By stating specifically what I think is the case, I'll know 
what to explore. I will be clear about ^what to 6hange in the statement any time 
new information shows my initial ideas were wrong? The problems statement 
^should be as 'specific as possible, but always open to change in tKe light of new 
understanding. 

Following are some considerations that can help you to be specific as you 
respond to the four guideline questions while writing a 'problem statement: 

It Who is affected? Consider these possibilities before deciding $ 
•what you want to say about this. Is it you? Is it one other 
j * person?' Is It a small group of people? Is it an entire 
organization? Is it the community or society at large? 
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Who is causing it ? We frequently speak of problems as though 
they werfe caused by circumstances that didn't relate directly 
to people. This is almost never the case. There is almost 
always some person or persons who could influence things being 
different. Consider the same possibilities as above, tis it 
yqu?- Is it one other person? Is it £ small* group of people? 
Is it an entire organization? Is it the community or scrciety ^ 
# at large,? ^ 

What kind of a problem is it ? ^There are many ways to classify 
kinds of problems. The following considerations may pr^ve , 
helpful:. ^ / 

- There is lack t>f clarity or disagreement about goalft 

- There iS* lack of clarity or disagreement about the paeans 
of achieving goals. ; y y 

- There is a lack of skill needed to carry out a particular means. 



There is a lack of material resources . 
There is inaccurate communication . 't 
There is too little or tog mu ch communication. 



- People have a different understanding of the sam| : thing. 
There is insufficient time or schedules don't co^cide. 

- Roles are lacking 6t inappropriate. 

- Norms are restrictive, unclear o* misinterpreted. 

- There are conflicts of ideology. ? / ;^ 

- There is a lack of clarity or a conflict about 'decision making, 
e.g. , power struggles. ^ $ ~ " 

- Expression of feelings is inappropriate or irf^dequate. 

- There is conflict related to individual differences . 

What is foe goal for improvement? Ideally^ this should be stated 
so clearly that anyone reading your statement- would know how to 
determine when the goal h&d been reached." It would tell exactly 
who Would be doing what, where, " how and to what extent. Until . 
you know where you are going* it's very difficult to make and 
carry out plans to get there. The more clear you are about your 
intended target at any given time, the more likely you will be to 
recognize when it is 4 ariincorrect target, should this prove to be the 
case. > rfN M 
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HANDOUT 7 \ , 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARAPHRASING EXERCISE 



Your trio is to have a 5-minute discussion about the four guidelines for writing 
a problem statement. You should adhere to the following special instructions.. 

. <. % 

1. Each time you wish to speak, you must first parjaphrase what was 
said by the person who just spoke. 9 

2. Once you have paraphrased the previous' speaker's statement, you 
must secure his confirmation that your paraphrase reflected a 

t correct understanding of what he said. 

3. If he says that your paraphrase was not correct, you must try again 
until you get his okay. You may ask him to repeat his statement ar; 
the^i tiyr again to paraphrase him. 

4. i Onljj \frhen you are told by the previous speaker that you have 
parsfchrased him correctly can you make your statement. 

5. The next person who wishes to speak must paraphrase you correctly, 
and receive your okay before he can say what .he wants, etc. 

Paraphrasing is stating in your own way what a speaker's remark conveys to ' 
you so that he can begin to determine whether his message is coming through 
as he -intended.* Rewording what you heard is not enough. Instead, paraphrasing 
should be an extei^ion of the speaker's statement. This* may be done by making 
a general statement more specific, a specific one more general or giving an 
example it suggests to you. Even if your paraphrase turns out to be quite 
different from what was intended, you may gain important additional information 
- when the speaker clarifies his own understanding of his point. 

This'-exercise of Checking every statement through paraphrasing dramatizes ^lpw 
we typically lose track of what the other person is saying as our own thoughts 
>move ahead. It indicates the extent* of our failure to work at understanding 
others. This exercise also shows that trying to paraphrase every" statement* 
is impractical* The most useful approach is to be continuously concerned 
about how accurately you are understanding and to use paraphrasing wjien you 
have reason for doubt. , 
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_ HANDOUT 8 . ' 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRIO ROUND ROBIN EXERCISE 

» 

The Task : Help each other clarify and improve your problem statements. 
The Procedure: Round Robin of ^iree rounds. 

1. In each round 

One person will ask for help to clarify and 
improve his statement. He is the HELPEE. 

- One person will assist the helpee with his task. 

He is the HELPER. 

/ • 

/ 

N One person w^ll watch the interaction between the 

helperand ttye helpee. He is the OBSERVER. 

2. In each round, you will be interrupted twice. 

Time will be called after 6 to 7 minutes. You 
will be told what the ojpsetver w^s looking for. 
The observer will give his report and all £hree 
members will have a chance to discuss it. 

Time willjbe called again 7 to 8 minutes later. 
At this time 'the roles of helper, helpee and 
> observer will be taken by different persons in 

the trio and the above prpcedure will be repeated. 
* The procedure will be -ryeated a third time to 

complete the found robin. Each of you will have 
had a turn in each role erf helper, helpee 'and 
observer. i* 4 
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ROUND II: 15 Minutes 



Ay Helpee 



\ 




C: Observer 

(7- to 8-minute 
Report and 
discussion) 



(6 to 7 
miniites) 



B: Helper 



A; Observer 

(7- to 8 r minute 
.report and 
discussion) 



C: Helper 




(6 to 7 
minutes) 



B: Helper 



ROUND III: 15 Minutes 



(6 to 7 : 
minutes) 



/ 



C: Helpee 



A:. Helper 




B: Observer 

(7- to 8^-minute 
report and 
discussion) 



The trainer will call time after each step . 

* * 38 
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' HANDOUT 12 

* ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET II: IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 



The four guidelines for writing a problem statement are to .answer four of 
the following questions, *(check four) 

What is the problem situation? ' _ ' What kind of a problem is it? 

_____ 5 ; 

-Who is affected? • Who should solve it? 

Exactly what ts wrong? How can it be solved? 

How did it become a problem?. How many goals are there? 

' How did you discover it? - What is the goal for 

improvement ? 

Who is causing 

^ * t How will you measure change? 

1 6 

Paraphrasing is: (check one) « % 

* % 

Quoting as nearly as. possible the person who just. spoke 

J 

Interpreting the meaning of the person who just spoke 

_-_____» 

, * Repeating in your own words the person who just spoke 
The^ reason for paraphrasing is to: (check one) 3 
Share your interpretation of what the other persQn'meant 

& ' 

: : Be sure you understand what the other person meant 

; Show that you are listening to the other person * 
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Answers: . • - v 

1. The four guidelines for writing a problem statement are to answer four of the 
following questions. . * ' 



(wrong) 

(ri ( ght) 
(wrong) 

1 (wrong) 

(wrong) 

. -(ri ght) 
' (right) 
(wrong) 

(\frrong) 

(wrong) 

(right) - 



s 



What is the problem situation? 

(A problem statement is'writfcen about one of a' number -of 

possible goals in a protflem situation.) 

- ~ — • 
Who is affected? •• ' . * . 

Exactly , what is wrong? ? , 

(This will emerge from coritinuous diagnosis. ) 

\ . * •* y 

How did it become a problem? \ 

(This question may Or may not be relevant.) • * k 

"/ * - \ ' ^ % 

How did you discover it? * ' 

* (This question may or may not be relevant.) 

Who is causing it? . * 



What kind of a problem ia it?*' 



Who should solve it? 

(This issue must wait f or diagnos tic^work to be done. ) 

How can it be solved? . _ 

(Questions about solutions come much later. ) 

'How n\any goals are there?/ * 
(A^roblem statement zero? in on. one goal. ) 

c 

What is the goal for improvement? 



1 



(wrong) How will you measure changed ^ ^ 
(This should emerge from diagnostic work.) 
. - i 
2. Paraphrasing is: * 

(wrong) Quoting as nearly as possible the c person who just spo£e. - 

(QuotingHrord for word may, riot Invite an exploration of 
Tpeaning. ) ; * . 

' (wrong) Interpreting the meaning of the person who just spoke. 

(Paraphrasing is an attempt to repeat rather, tharf interpret. ) 

(right) . . - Repeating in your own words the person *who just spoke. 
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Answer*: (continued) 

3. The reason for paraphrasing is to: 



\ 
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• * 

(wrong) Share your interpretation of -what the other person meant. 

(You should be seeking his meaning rather th&n your 
interpretation of it when you are paraphrasing. ) 

(right) Be sure you understand what the other person meant. 

(wrong) Show that you are listening to the other person. 

(Showing that you are listening is not the same as 
checking to be sure that you understand what you are, 
hearing as the speaker intends it. ) 
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HANDOUT 13 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET III: USING RESEARCH ABOUT ORGANIZATIONAL 
AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 



Purpose: 



Objectives: 



Steps: 



To enable the participants to uAde^stand the use of research 
as a basis for problem definition &nd*-clarifK#tion. 

Given a set of research findings on organizational and 
community conditions and supportive trio relationships > 
participants will reXvrite problem statements incorpdratfng 
added insights gained from the research. Trios will „ 
'critique* validity of these insights. They will also critique 
use of helper and helpfee behaviors in accordance with 
observation guidelines provided for this purpose. 5 

* * ' — 

^ 1. * Introduction to Subset til agenda 

2. Listen to tape of Mrs. Jones and teachers 

3. Read research concerning classroom conditions 
# 4. Listen to tape of Mrs. Jones and teachers again 
5. Rewrite problem statements 

, 6. Instructions for fishbowl trio round robin exercise 

7. Trio round robin exercise * 

♦ 

8. Assessment 

x 



v 

4* 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 

♦ * 

• Those Who Influence the Direct Workers v 

What actions of the principal facilitate or inhibit innovativeness of 

'teachers ? Chesler and Barakat jreported: 

. . teachers who.seeTthe& principal as exerting substantial 
upwards influence with the superintendent^and minimal 
down&ards influence on the local staff are most likely to - 
♦innovate. Some guarantee of professional autonomy in . 
th6 form of mediation of external, pressures and freedom 
v fronfi^ternal pressures may, be at work here. 

Principal^staff congruence on professional matters seems to" 

be relevant for staff innovation and sharing .... n 

. . . ti\p principal may be more facilitative of professional . 
growth by his indirect efforts at encouraging a supportive 
peer network than by direct efforts at stimulating teacher 
change. 1 m ^_ 

How cftfes the position of the teacher in the informal pattern of faculty 

relationships influenqe innovativeness in her classroom? Chesler and Barakat 

also reported: « . 

. ... teachers who [perceived] themselves in the center of 
staff clusters appear to innovate and" share more often 
than,others, while teachers who place themselv^l 9n the 

t V periphery of such clusters areTeast likely to innovate and 
share practices. 2 ,* ' - ' 



Those ^ho*firfluenbe the School System as an Organization ^ 

In surveying a nun\j3er ofease studies of change in education, M^ckenzie^ 

noted influence sometimes i c~omes 'from superintendents, boards of education, 

> 
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citizens, state legislatures, state departments of education and state and 
federal courts. „ ( ^ \ • 

How much influence in the organizational structure should the teacher 
have on the curriculum in .order to share innovations? Lippitt and colleagues 

r 

V 

reported: 

. . . if teachers/believe that they have influence, they are * 
likely to feel it is worthwhile sharing*information*with 
their colleagues. However, if they do not believe, they 
, have influence, or. if they are alienated from the, social 
' system of the school/ then they are likely to feel there 

is really no point in sharing because no one will listen. * 
This observation is supported by data that reveal that m ' 
teachers who ate seen by their colleagues as influential, 
competent and enthusiastic about teaching innovate and 4 
share more than teachers who are not perceived in this 
way. 

. The objective structure of the school seems to have a 
different effect on adoption than on innovation In those 
schools where the communication structure was more 
hierarchial (sic), teachers adopted more^often than in 
schools with a diffuse structure. 



On the other hand: 



In those schools where the communication structure was more 
spread or diffuse, and where almost everyone was linked to 
someone, teachers innovated and shared more than in schools 
wtyh hierarchial (sic) or nondiffused structure. 4 

Are pupils' perceptions of parental attitudes toward school important? 

Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck found; 

Indices for parental support of school, self-esteem, and 
• attitudes toward school show that pupils who view - their 

parents as supporting school have higher self-esteem and 
i more positive attitudes toward school than pupils who^view 
less parentallsupport of pchool. 5 



J 

2G • 
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Do all the various important reference persons in a child's ljfe h'ave 
influence on hid school behavior? Jung reported the perceived "messages" 

* t • * 

from others about how to'behave at school combine to relate significantly to 

c 

observations of the socioe nationally handicapped child's positiveness in % 

G * t 

relating with teachers and peers in the classroom. 

Are there different reference groups within a cornmunity which influence 
the socialization of youth? In 1962, Logan conducted a study in a middle-sized 
city in which key influencers of youth programs were identified and interviewed. 

He reported: / 

. .. agreements of division of labor, perceptions of goal * 
similarity, and reports of commuhication patterns indicate 
a meaningful structuring^ the youth development community 
irito four subparts. These include organizations and individuals 
whose youth development tasks are: \ % 

I. Therapeutic Services, Law Enforcement and Social Control m 
' 2, Formal Education v ' # 

3. ' Economic Integration 

4. Religious Development, Recreation, Leisure Time 
Activities 7 . , . 1 , 

Logan^found: u Beliefs about bept ways of working with children and 

* • . f 

youth differ according to'which youth development area-one belongs to. ff He .~ 

found further:, * 

Some youth behaviors, are positively valued and viewed as . 
worthy of support; others are^disliked and ones We would 
like to change, There is a 'Mr amount of, agreement in the 
. - "youth development community that work achievement 
. . behavior (ambitious, goDd workers, striving to do better) 

- ■ * and sbcial relations behavior (being'cooperati^ej getting . 

< along well v^ith others, ■ respecting others) are the most ^ 
X ■ de&ired behaviors. . f here* is stronger agreement that 
the most disliked behavior, or behavior that most needs 
-changing is social relationships behavior (disrespect for. 

v . • • f \ : 
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\ others, disrespect for authority, misbehaving legally, , 
\ being poor citizens). The different subparts have 

different views about this. There is a general agreement , 
in the community that the family is a primary source of . 
the development of positive youth behavior. There is 
much gtrqnger agreement that the family is the source 
of negative youth development. 8 

How adequate is the training generally available to tfiose who, work with 

youth? Morse, Dunn and Bloom 9 found that teachers 1 re&norrses concerning 

their orientations toward working with youth wete not significantly related 

to reports of their pupils, -or reports of trained observers, as to how they 

-actually were working with youth. JunglO found no significant relationship 

between teachers 1 awareness of "good classroom group dynamics 11 principles. 

and the extent to which they practiced these principles in their classrooms. 

Knowing and believing is- not the 'same as doing! 
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HANDOUT 15 

N_<r FISHBOWL TRIO ROUND ROBIN INSTRUCTIONS 

One trio works injthe center while the other trio forms an outer circle 
to observe them for the first 15 minutes. Each member of the center 
trio has 5 minutes to get help from his other two trio members on improving 
his*problem statement. Members of the outer trio observe ^accorcjfi^ t0 the 
instructions on Handoyt 16: TRI$ OBSERVER GUIDES, 

At the end of the first 15 minuteis, the workshop leader will call time. 
The outer trio will report their observations of the center trio; all six will 
discuss the reports for 15 minutes. The workshop leader will call time again 
at the end of this second 15-minute period. ^ 

The trio that has been observing and reporting will move into the center 
for the second round." The original center trio will move to form* an outer 
ircle as they become the observers. With the trios having reversed their 
roles^th^orocedure of the first 30 minutes is now repeated. 

Before beginnttfg^i all six should t^ke a minute to look at the behaviors 
listed on Handout 16. : Thesfc-ai^the behaviors which .observers will be 
watching for and reporting on. 



/ 



**** 
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HANDOUT 16 . 
TRIO OBSERVER GUIDES 



>BSEJVER G 



There are three observation guides below. Use a different one every 5 minutes, 
so that each will use a*3ifferent guide each 5 minutes. 



Observation Guide 1 



Observation Guide % 



Coordinate with the other trio members 



Observation Guide 3 



Observe the Helper 



Observe the Helpee 



Observe Interaction 



Note exactly what he does and 
what he says , * 

Is he paraphrasing to 
check if he understands 
the helpee 1 s meaning? 

Is he asking for clarification 
and illustrations? 

- Is he asking the helpee to be 
^ more specific? 

Is he directing and 
redirecting analysis by the 
helpee rather than doing the 
job for him ? 

Is he being supportive not 
just being t'nice" ? 
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Note exactly what he does and 
what he gays , , 

Is he indicating how he 
wants to be helped? 
* (e.g. , argue with me, 
ask me questions, tell 
me what you have heard) 

Is he being clear? 

Is he letting the helper 
know what he wants in 
the way of help? 

Is he letting the helper 
know when he has been 
helped? When he has not 
been helped? In what 
ways he has been helped? 



-Note exactly what they do a&d what 
the/ say . 

Note when eithefc the helpee 
or helper does or says things 
that cause the other to become 
more active and involved, 

l^pte things that cause either 
"person to'become leas active 
or withdrawn. 

Notice verbal and nonverbal 
clues -for helping or hindering. 

Are they following and building , 
on each othe'r ! s comments or 
are they jumping from 1 one topic 
to another? 
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ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET III: USING .RESEARCH ABOUT 
ORG ANIZ ATIONA L AND* COM MU NITY* CONDITIONS 



A good helper behavior should: (check one) 

Take over when the helpee gets stuck 

Support the helpee By being "nice" at all times 

Ask the helpee to be more specific 

A good helpee behavior should: (check one) 
Have the helper show you what to do 



_e_ Avoid arguments with the helper 

iryhe 



Let the helper know whery he has and has not been helpful 



4 
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HANDOUT 18 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET IV: DIAGNOSIS USING THE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE 



Purposes : . jjo provide an opportunity to study and practice the principles 
and techniques of the force field method of diagnosis. 

To make an initial presentation of the RUPS model. 



Objectives ; Given Hanctmt 19, 'The Force Field Diagnostic* Technique, 11 
the participants will produce a force field for Mrs. Jones' 
, problem and Compare JMrs. Jones' force field with theirs. & 



Given a model of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving 
(RUPS) process, and a case study in which it is utilized, 
participants will review how they are applying the model in 
^ "helping Mrs. Jones. 11 w 

Steps: 1. Introduction to Subset IV agenda 

. _ 2. Learn the force field diagnostic technique 

3. Write a force field for'Mrs. Jones' problem 

^ 4. Discuss Mrs. Jones' force ^ld 

5. Study the Research Utilizing Problem Solving model 

6. Read a case study of the problem solving process 

7. Assessment 



V 
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" HANDOUT 1!)' 
• THE FORCK I-'IKLD DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE 



A problem situation exists when there is a difference between the way 

things are and the way .someone wants them to be. Kurt Lewin borrowed a . 

technique from the physical sciences and offered it as a way to understand , • 

social science problem situations. It is called the force field diagnostic technique 

The idea is that amy* social/psychological situation is the way it is at any given . 

moment because sets of counterbalancing forces ;are keeping it that way.. 

For Example, let's look at the amount o s f money I am apt to earn next week. • 

/ 

Let's say it is apt to be about -$200. 00. * There are factors, or forces, in my 
life that rrtight cause me to earn rtiore than that. I have some debts that Vd 
like to pay off. My wife wants a new dress. I have some skills for making 
extra money as an entertainer aftd as a consultant on teacher education. On 
the other l^nd, there are forces against my earning mo^p than $200.00 next 
week, pif have little time or energy next week beyond the 50 hours demanded 
by my job and the time I promised to spend with my kids. There, is also a 
possibility that forces might cause me to earn less^than $200. 00 a week. My 
extra .work might cause tne to. become seriously ill and have- to miss my 
regular job, thus reducing my income. 



In the force field diagnostic technique, you start by writing a problem f 

W , ' > 

statement at the top of a page and drawing a^ine down the middle of the page. 

. • t 

.The line down the middle represents the way things are now. Draw a dotted 
line down the right hand side of the page which represents how you would like 
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things to be* For example, if I wanted to earn $250. Ofl next week instead of • 
my usual $200, 00, I would begin to write out mytorcc field diagram asr follows. 



Problem Statement: I am causing myself a problem-becaiiso I want to "change 



my earning goal for next week from $200, 00 to $250, 00, 



Opposite 

of 
Goal 



* 



Forces For My , Goal- 



Now 

t 



Goal 
i 



<D I 
£ 1 

x I 



J* 

CD 

X 

8 

o 
o 

CM 



forces Against My Goal 



J* 
X 

a 
o 

ID 
<M 



/ 



Next I would write down allbf the impQrtant forces I p t $n think of that could 
help push me toward achieving my goal- I write these on the left side of the 
diagram with an arrow from each pointing in Jthe direction of my goal. I wHte 
down forces pushing against movement toward my goal oa the right side of the 
center line. v 



Opposite 
of. 
Goal 



Forces For My Goal-f- 



Now 



o I Pd like to pay off some debts 



x My wife wants a new dress 

CD . 
& I 

g | I have i 
co- . money 



£ I I have skills for making extra m~ © 




Goal 

— Forces Apainst Mv Goal *• 

50 hours demanded by my job <» 
Time promised to my kids x| 

. s 

ol 
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Now you try an example. Suppose you accept a goal of.losing five pounds 
during the next two weeks. Write out a force field for this goal below. Write 
outa problem statement, the forces fqr and the forces against. Then go to 
the next page of this handout. 



Problem Statement: 



Opposite 

of 
Goal 



Now 



Goal 



Forces For- 



Forces Against 
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Your force field on losing five pounds during the next tv\ weeks should 
look something like the following illustration. - 
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Problem Statement: You set a goal for*me to lose five pounds during th^next 
' two weeks. 



Opposite 
of 

Goal 

i 



o 

a 
a 

O 



O 

a 



J3 



Forces For 



Now 



I tend tp be a light - 
^ater 

I want to save some- 
money 

We are visiting my - 
mother-in-law this 
weekend and I don't 
like her cooking 



& 

3 

OQ 

■■a 

O 

a 

■a 



Forces Against 



Goal 



I'm presently about three 
pounds underweight 

I don't want to accept 
this goal 

» 

-My mother-in-law will 
be unhappy if I don't eat • 
well while visiting her 



is 
§ 



I 

o 

I 

1 

o 
a 



1 



Y Of course, the forces you wrote down are apt to differ from the ones in this 

> - y 

illustration. 4 The important thing is that ^ou understand the technique. Here are 

some guidelines to help make the force field diagnostic technighe a powerful one. 

1. Be as specific as possible in the way you write each force. 

• Don't write things like, f, poor communication." Write, "Sally- 

and Martha don't tell each other their reasons foi^ising different 

# instructional materials. " Forces are stated most helpfully when 

they are written so that someone else readingjhem would know 
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who to go to and* what to ask in order to get a Mler understanding 

i of what is involved^ in each force. % 

2. Try to state discrete forces rather than global ones. * A force often 

can be' brokendown into further subparts. 'For example, a force 

such as "I find it hard to lose weight," might break down to three 

more discrete forces as follows: 

"I get a headache when I skip a meal"* y 

"My 'wife often serves rich desserts 11 

"Television ads get me thinking about eating 

in the evening'^ 

Sometimes, you can think of ways to break down a force into 

more discrete subparts by considering the forces for and 

against changing a force that you are considering! 

Thinking about categories of forces can help you think of ones 

you might otherwise overlook. Consider categories of forces 

in each of the following: 

Yourself: "I get a headache when I skip a meal" 

Other Individuals: "My wife often*serves rich desserts* ■ 

Groups: "We often share materials our department" 

Organizations: "The district gives salary credit for this training" 

Society: "Television ads get me thinking about eating" 



3. 
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HANDOUT 21 



RESEARCH UTILIZING PROBLEM SOLVING MODEL * 



• A, 
"SCIENTIFIC-*- 
K NOW LEDGE 



may draw on - -THE PROCESS- — - -may draw on- - 



^KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE 

.EbuCATIQ^AL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research 
Findings 



Methodology^. 




Identification of a Concern 



Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Action Alternatives 



Feasibility Testing x>f Selected 
Alternatives, Including Training 
. and Evaluation 



Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
Alternatives 



May Result Jn New 
Scientific Knowledge 




-^Priority 
of Needs • 

Resources 



•^Existing 
Innovations 



May Resuljln New 
Knowledge of the 
Setting 



'. ' 1 -V- 

*«fung, Charles' and^ Ronald LippitU "The Study of Change a,s a Concept— in Research 
Utilization." Theory Into Practice , 5:25-29; February 1966. 
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^ r 

•A CASE STUDY OF THE RESEARCH UTILIZING PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS 

Suppose that a teacher came to you and said, "The group of children .that 

Pm working with this year is very difficult* There is one child in particular ' 

« 

who seems to cause the trouble. Do you think I should remove that child from 
the group? Do you believe this might sol^e my problem V x You would need to ask 
many questions of this teacher in order to be helpful, ' This situation can be , 
compared to a patient who comes to a doctor and sajfe, iV L have a terrible 
headache* Do you think t should undergo brain surgery ?»" The doctor 
naturally would conduct a careful diagnostic examination, before even considering 
what action to take. # * 

^ In both of these. problem situations, someone has jumped direptly.from a 
problem to considering a plan of actioii. The real problem in bojth cases is^ 

that several important steps In the problem solving process have been omitted. 

* « 
This paper will review those steps and give particular attention to the force 

field technique of diagnosing a problem. • 

Action-Research Steps of Probleiq^Olving 

1. Identifying the Problem : Who is causing it and who is affected 
by it? What specific goals ?w6u}d be needed to resolve it? What 

kind of a problem is.it?. For example: r $< # 

*• » - ^ * 

* * . 

SELF: Conflict of values and attitudes; my.lapk of 

skills; my inability to express feglings; 
* » < >a different perception " • 
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OTHER: Lack of understanding or skills; 

w-n. unwillingness to use his resources; 

conflict about values and attitudes 

i s 

ORGANIZATIONS: Lack of communication channels, : 

< scheduled time and resources; 

lack of clarity; about membership 

roles, and norms; power conflicts^ \n 

decision making; lack of support for 

innovation 

SOCIETY: ( Conflict between community and 



school values; l^ck of/clarity about 
goals; other structures in conflict 
with school structures 



What sources from research information would\be needed to define 

more clearly the type of problem and the validity of goal solution? 

Diagnosing the Problem Situation : Once the problem has been clearly 

stated in terms o{ goals to be attained, one should identify the forces 

operating in the. situation which tend to pirsh toward or against a 

particular' goal. As the true forces are identified, it often becomes 

clear tfiat the goals which were first thought to represent a solution 

are incorrect or inadequate. New goals must be stated and new forces 

identified repeatedly as one ^orks tpward resolving the problem. 

•Di&^nosis is a c6ntfcpuous part of problem solving . * * 

Considering'Action Alternatives : As diagnostic work progresses, a ' 

range of action alternatives should emerge. E&ch should he 

considered in relation^* knowledge of fche forces operaiting.in the 

problem situation. If one or some combination of the alternatives is 

- V 
tried, what will happen to the" forces pishing toward of ; away from a 

particular, goal? How will the forces operate to influence the success 

or failure of a trial of a. particular action alternative? 

80 
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4. Trying Out an Action Plan: At some poiiil, one or a combination of the ' 
action alternatives will be attempted. As 'Hie attempt is made , 
information will be needed to assess whether there is movement 
toward the goals. This includes discovery of the forces that are 
changing to understand what i% accounting for mdvement, or the lack 
, of it. Such assessment provides both an evaluation of progress and 
a new diagnostic picture. It clarifies the next action steps \yhich 
need to be taken,. It also may identify additional skills which may be 
needed in order to move ahead. This latter type of information should 

4 

be the basis of inservice training closely related to any action program* 
5 # Diffusion and Adaptation : Information gained from action experience 
in dealing with a problem- should be shared with others who face 
similar problems. Information to be diffused should include^^clear, 
specific problem statement; the forces involved in the problem 
situation; a description of action taken to change the forces; results 
of action including failures as well as successes; special problems 
* that were encountered; and special skills that were needed to carry out 
* particular actions. These kinds of information make it possible for 
persons in another setting to adapt elements of what was tired tQ their % 
own diagnosis of their particular problem situations. 
Continuous attention to diagnosis is the cornerstone of the action-research 
steps of problem solving. 'Without complete, accurate diagnosis, problems in * 

youth work tend to multiply. Fads are accepted which don't really fit the local 

* •** 

i 

/> 
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situations where they are applied. Potentially good solutions are abandoned 

without realizing the slight changes that would m^ke them work. Decisions are 

I 

madron the bpsis of pepples* ability to argue, or on the status of their 

positions, rather than on the true facts of the situation. Helpful innovations in 

youth work are rediscovered and die repeatedly without being effectively shared 
• * 

r 

because people don't know what to tell or what to ask. 

There are probably several reasons why good diagnostic work is not 

carried out very actively by* people who work with youth. One is that it is 

comparatively difficult to identify clear goals in helping youth to grow. An 

engineer can make accurate estimates of the kinds and quantities of materials 

he needs to build a power dam to produce a given amount of electricity in a 

* 

"certain setting. It is vastly more complicated for a youth worker to estimate 

0 * 

the kind of experience that will help a groilp of children develop a trait, such 
as interdependence, appropriate to their innate abilities and the probable 
opportunities of their life setting. 

It is often difficult to get accurate information even when goals can be 
stated clearly in work with youth. The medipal doctor listens with his 
stethoscope, views with his x-ray machine and analyzes with his chemical 
and electronic equipment. Youth workers are only beginning to be provided 
with 'tools developed by social scientists to gather relevant diagnostic data. 
These include sensitivity to feelings, inner values and attitudes; ways to 
learn 6f the perpeptibns people have of each other; and the norms which operate 
in groups to influence .the behavior of the individuals in them. ^ 

> ' V. 
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An especially important barrier to becoming involved ingood diagnostic 
work is simply the lack of awareness of the importance and satisfaction of such 
an effort. * Spending time gathering information, thinking about it and planning on 
the basis of it is hot a traditional part of the youth worker's role. There is little 
support or reward for time which is not spent in carrying out action or for 

time spent in working directly with youth or in carrying out administrative 

» » 

details. 

■<-...■ 

Force Field Tecl Wque for Diagnosing a Problem 

^ fT ' <* 

To use this techinque, one must first state a problem in terms of a clear 




• goal. An example yn\\ be used to illustrate the technique. Mr. Smith is a 
\ \ ' • * 

youth worker who states hik problem as follows; 

As an adult working with V group of youth, I'm concerned about 
developing interdepWdence >between us. I don't want the youth 
in otjr group to do things jusfcsbecause I suggest them. On the 
4 other hand, I doh f t warit them reject ideas justbecause they x 
come from the adult. I Have a goal for the group of becoming more 
open and active in criti!&zi^wha\they see as helpful and 
nonhelpful iiTmy suggestions and oKseeking my reactions to 
theirs. ^ 

- V ^. 

Mr. Smith now is ready to write out hisMirst force field. He takes a 

blank sheet of paper and writes the general nature of the problem at the top. 

He then dfaws a horizontal line acrore- the top. 6n the left side of the line he 

,writes the words "farces. for interdependence." On the right side he writes 

"forces against interdependence, " In the right margin of the paper he writes 

the goal which he has specified for his problem, "open and active criticism of 

ideas between the group and me*" In the left margin of the paper he writes 

the opposite of his goal, "no criticism of ideas between the group and me." 

" ^ 83 
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Now he draws a vertica/line down the middle of the page. This line 
represents the way things* are at the moment with regard to open and active 
.criticism between him and the group. Things are the way they are at the 
moment because there is a set of forces pushing from the left toward open 
and'active criticism and an equal set of forces pushing from the right against 
openness and activeness. i* the forces on the left become stronger while those 
^on the right stay the same or get weaker, the line will move toward the \ 
right— toward rftore openness and activeness* Mr. Smith now must write out 
what he believes to be the important forces operating in this situation. 
Diagram I presents his first effort at writing out the force field. 

DIAGRAM I . ^ 



Force Field No. f*- Interdependence Between the Group and Me 



Opposite 
of Goal 




f 



No Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Ui 



forces FOR * - 
interdependence 



youth want- to try- 
their ideas 



force/kGAlNST 
interdependence 



youth want good ideas 
from adults 



adults wanPyoutk to 
question and criticize 



youth afraid their ideas 
will look poor to others 



youth used to letting adults 
tell them what* to do 



youth afraid to criticize 
adult openly . 



^adult frequently judgmental 
in his criticisms 



46 



Goal 







Open and 

Active 

Criticism 

of Ideas 

Between 

Us 
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* 

Mr. Smith wasn't very satisfied with his first effort to draw the force 
field. He suspected there were additional forces other the ones he had 
thought of. During his next tneeting with the youth, he raid^dthe question of 
how people felt about discussing each other's ideas. He asked specifically for 

their reactions to some of the ideas he had recently suggested. He especially 

\\ 

) 

asked them tp share their reactions. However, fettey seemed reserved about 
giving them. Later, one of them told him privately, "We just don't talk * 
about that with adults. I would have said some things, but the other kids would 
have thought I was being an apple polisher. n ^ 

Mr. Smith believed he had learned *two things from the discussion. One was 
that an additional "force for" was to actively ask the youth f6r their reactions. 
"Another was that there was some kind of norm among the youth about not 
talking to adults in a way that would be seen as "apple polishing a This norm 
appeared to be an important "force against. " He thought maybe the peer 
leadership of the group was an important "force against" which was affecting 
the way this n^rm operated in the group. 

In^iagram H, on page 86, Mr. Smith has added these three forces to the - 

force field. v * 

After adding these forces he began to do three more things with his force 
field. First, he ranked all of the forces in terms of how important he thought 
they were in trying toejiange the situation. He put a number 1 by that force 

field ifcHBfiie believed would yield the most movement toward the goal if it , 

,» * 

could/be changed. He put a 2 by the force that he thought would result in the 

, % 

second greatest amount of movement if changed, and so forth. Second, he 
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DIAGRAM IT 



Force Field No. 2 - Interdependence Between the Group and Me 







forces POR 




forces AGAINST * 






Opposite 
of Goal 


interdependence - 




ill LCI Liepciiucuv/C 






youth want to try „ 


voucn atraia cneir laeas 


Goal 








the^r ideas 

« 




will look poor to others 










youth \tfant good ideas 
from adults 




\\ 

^^VQtfth used to .lejtting adults 
tell them what ft> do 


J 




No Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 


> * 
adult wants youth to 




youth afraid to criticize 


Open and 

Active 

Criticism 


Between 
Us 


question and criticize 




^adult openly 


of Ideas 
Betwieen 
Us 






adult actively asks 




^adult frequently judgmental 










for youth reactions 




in his criticisms 

_youth have norm of not 
talking with adults 






» 




* 


t 


peer leaders support norm 
of not talking with adults . 




* 



rated each force in terms, of how easy he thought it would be for him to # 



bring about some change in it. He gave each force a rating of hard, medium 



or easy . Third, he agaii^rated each force, this time in terms of how clear he 
was about whether it really was a force. Was he just imagining it to be a force, 



pr was it really operating? He labeled each force as clear, partly clear, unclear . 



- i 

* 86 
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Diagram in presents Mr. Smith's force field as he ranked and rated 
the forces he discovered, 

DIAGRAM in 
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Force Fifeld No. 3 - Interdependence Between the Group and Me 



Opposite 
of Goal 



* 



No Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 



fetfpes FOR 
interdependence 



(clear) (3) (easy) 
youth want to try 
their ideas 



(partly clear) (6) (medium) 
youth want good ideas 
from adults 



(partly clear) (7) (easy) 
adult wants youth to 
question and, criticize 



(partly clear) (4) (medium) 

adult actively asks " 

for youth reactions 



} 



forces AGAINST 
interdependence , 



(medium) (10) (unclear) 
youth afraid their ideas 
will look poor to others 



(easy) (9) (clear) 
, youth used to letting adults 
tell them what to do 




* 



(medium) (8^ (partly clear) 
youth afraid to criticize 
adult openly 



Open and 
Active 
.Criticism 
of Ideas 
Between-* 
Us 1 



(hard) (5) (partly clear) 
adult frequently judgmental 
in his critidism 



(hard) (1) (partly clear) 
' youth have norm of not 
^talking with adults 



(medium) (2) (unclear). 
peer leaders support norm 
of not talking with adults 



i 
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Now, . Mr. Smith had a picture_of what he thought was.goipg on in his 

problem situation. The most important thing that stood out to him was that he 

was not very clear about some ofcthe forces which he guessed to. be" important. 

'if 

He went back to th£ youth to get more information about forces that were not 

clear. He got information both through discussions and by using questionnaires. 

The, force which he had ranlpd as! most important seemed so complex to him 

that he wrote out a force field diagramabout it! *\ *P J 

* * ♦ 3^ 

This helped him identify farther forces and questions he needed to discuss 

j • 
with the youth. Mr, Smith also began to cbnsider ways he could alter some 

'of. the forces.' He put some of these alternatives Into action. His efforts to 

get information 'from the youth to determine the force £elds tuxned out to be 

' an aetiod plan'in itself j^hich proved helpful.. Mr. Smith found {he group changing 

\ « ; w * • * s" ^* 8 ^ ' 

. iri t^ &ivMlion of his ©oarl*\ * , 

^ At the*nd of several wieeks^Mr. 'Sm^ found-it helpful to look back over 
his. efforts. / He'coulcJyiote~tl\e changes' which had occurred in his force field % 
over time. He knew that his current force field diagram was much more accurate 
* than his first attempts h^d been. * It was b ^ed on careful data gathering. He had 
gathered some kinds of data several-times so that he could see evalirftively how 
some of the forces had changed itf response to the action efforts Jthat he and the 

~ " ♦ . £) - ~ «•* 

youth had worked out* Most exqiting to Mr.^Smith was his discovery that he 
could share the force iield technique with the jrouth. Now they were working 
together on diagnosing goal situations, planning action for the group ^nd , m . 
evaluating the reasons for sticcess and failure. 
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Summary 

- A person applying the force field technique in" diagnosing a problem and/or 
deriving the most appropriate solution will havft completed the following process 
steps: * — — 

1. Identified a problem/goal 

* * 

2. Stated a problem applying all criteria 

3. Listed -forees for and against in proper form 

4. Ranked forces in numerical scales as\^> importance 

5. Rated forces as to resistance to change and clarity of evidence 

6. Gathered data about problem 

7. Evaluated data and derived other forces, etc. 

8. Derived and stated appropriate solution strategy 

9. Evaluated solution effectiveness 



Summar y for Criteria: of Ranking and Rating 

" Z * v % . 

m * * * * * 

Ranking: ^ . 

A. Importance is defined as significance . How important or significant is 
a force in yielding the most movement toward the goals? 

Rating: 

A. Strength refers to resistance to change. * How easy or hard would it be 
to change that forde? Is it hard, medium or easy? 

B. Clarity refers to evidence . What evidence is there that it is a force? 
Hoy/ clear is it to me that it is a force? 
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ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET IV: DIAGNOSIS USING THE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE 

1. When writing a force field, the line down the center of the page 
{ represents: (check on6) 

The way things are now • - 



A way to keep your lists of forces separated 
The goal that you wish to achieve 



2. Forces are stated most helpfully when: (check one) 

They make specific who to go to and "what to ask if you want 
to gain a fuller understanding 
♦ 

They indicate the actions which need to be taken in order to - 

' change the situation 

They clearly evaluate all of the factors involved in the situation 



H23 - 
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* * * 

t 

Answers: v , ; 

1. When writing a force field, the line down the center of the page 
represents: (check one) 

/ 

(right) - The way, things are now 

«* 

(wrong) A way to keep your lists of forces separated 

(It's not just a divider for two lists of opposing forces. 
* It represents an identifiable condition that you wish to 

p change such ap, "I weigh 243 pounds now.") 

(wrong) "The goal that you wish to achieve 

(Your goal is represented by the dotted line down the right 
side of the page. ) 1 . . 

t 

2. Forces are stated most helpfully when: (check one) 

(right) They make specific who to go to and what to askr if 

t you want, to gain a fuller understanding 

(wrong) They indicate the actions which need to be taken in 
order to change the situation 

(Consideration of actions- to take, in order to change the 
situation comes much later. It will depend on diagnostic 
v * work using the force field technique, but statement of the 

forces, doesn't indicate how to change them!) 

(wrong) f They clearly evaluate all of the factors involved 
in the situation 

(Evaluation comes later. Stating a force clearly can be 
a step prior to determining ways to measure the force, 
pepeatec^ measurement of forces over time can become ' 
% the evaluation of a change prbject. ) 
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'AGENDA FOR SUBSET V: DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELATIONSHIPS 



Purposes : 



Objectives: 



Steps: 



To apply the force field diagnostic technique, listening 
and saying skills, and helper-helpee behaviors to the 
exploration of teamwork relations. J 

To gather, data from selves relevant to improving'these 
relations. 

Given prior definition of the force field techniques, 
listening at\d saying behaviors, and helper-helpee 
behaviors, each participant will produce a force field 
„ analysis identifying forces f or "and .against effective . 
teamwork relations, 

1. Introduction to Subset V agenda 

/ 

2. Diagnosing teamwork relations 
3* Instructions for trio work 

4, Trio exercise on getting more data from self , 

5, Assessment J 



J 



4 
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DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELATIONSHIPS 



During the next 15 minutes work alone. Write a force field on your* 
teamwork .relationships. Use data ffm^our teamwork in the workshop up/ 
to this time. . : ' • 

u 

* As you see it now, what fofces.are for and what forces are against 
getttingdie most from your trio teamwork relations ^during the wc>rkshop'? . 



r 



My Goal: Enhance My Teamwork Relationships • 



Fprces For- 



Forces Against 



You Will Share This Force Field In Yftux Trio. 




HANDOJJT 26 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRIO WORK 



Preparation for Trio Work ^ 

4 



1. People usually have more good data in themselves than they are 
aware of. In this exercise, trio' members will attempt to help • 
each member get more data from himself. 



m-. V 



In order to get ready for trio-sharing, select one or morje forces 
< from your force field that youj^int to -share in your trio to let 
the othet two members help you "interview yourself. fl Take a few 
minutes to do this task. 



Trio Sharing 

2. 1 You will each have 20 minutes to sh$r A e your forces and get the 

other hyo persons to help you talk about them and get .mote data 

from yourself. \ ? 

3. When it's your turrfto "interview yourself for motfe data," the 

' other two members function as helpers — paraphrasing, asking for 
clarification, asking (questions, checkingto see if helpee understands, 
asking helpee to paraphrase. \ 

'The workshop leader wiirmonitor tirfie for you. 



4 * 



5*6' 



» * 
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RANDOUT 27 ' . * 
ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET V: DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELATIONSHIPS 



1. One major force that can aid or blocknour trio's teamwork relationships 
is: (write your answer below). 



(•aojoj u JopBtu u t st 3\ jaq^atp *os ji 'pub aojoj B.st'li jaqqaqM oq 
uo|ioB3j jtaqq'iaS 03 sjaquiaxu ojj:j jnoA q?tM a^oJM noA jaMSUB aqq ajsqs) 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET VI t 
.FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHERING 

* ■ n/ * ' 

Purposes: . To give an opportunity to study and practice principles and 
^ techniques of force field analysis. 

To give an opportunity to study and practice principles and 
techniques of data gathering. 

Objectives: Given Handout 29, !, The Force Field Analysis," the participants 

will produce a force field analysis for Mrs. Jones by racking 
and rating her forces. 

Given Handout 31, "Ideas for Gathering Data, 11 and Handout 32, 
VCreatJng a Data-Gathering Technique," participants will 
write data-gathering instruments, role play their use and 
critique each other 1 s efforts. 



Steps: 

.<-\ 

i 



1. 


Introduction to Subset VI agenda 




2. 


Analyze a force field- 




?• 


Analyze Mrs. Jones 1 force field 




4. 


Discuss Mrs. Jones 1 force field analysis 




Jdeas for gathering data 




6. 


Create a data-gathering technique 




7. 


Practice data gathering 




8. 


i 

Assessment 
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HANDOUT 29 



V THE FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 



In the early stages of problem solving, primary concern should be for 
gaining a clear diagnostic understanding of the situation Which exists "now. " 
The force field technique provides a diagrammatic picture of the forces that 
are maintaining a situation at a given moment. When you write a force field 
on a piece of paper, it proBably indicates only a few of the actual complex 
sets' of foroes operating in the situation you are concerned with. You might 
feel very sure that the forces you have listed are important ond^,, but have 
little data to support your belief or give you a usable understanding of just 
.how these forces are operating. Your force field can be analyzed to consider * 



which forces might profitably be investigated in more objective detail. This 

diagnostic analysis involves three steps. ^ 

/ • 
First, rank order all of the forces "fop 1 . 1 and "against" in order of their' 

importance. Importance is defined in terms of the degree to which change of a 

» • ». 

particular force would cause the situation to move mpst toward the goal. You 

#» 

woiild first rank that force which you believe, if changed, would result in most ' 
movement toward the desired goal. Force Number Two would be 'that force which 
you believe, if changed, would yield the second mostjnovement toward the goal. 
Continue in this manner until* you^have rank ordered all of the forces for and 
against movement toward the goal. 

/■ 

Second, rate each force in terms of clarity. Look at your statement of a 
force. How clear are«you that it really is a force in terms of being able to 
show objective data about its importance, who is involved in it and exactly how 

• ..." 59 . l V 
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and why it is operating? Clarity is not a matter of being positive in your own 
belief. Sometimes, being "positive" is being wrong in a loud voice! Clarity 

. ~j 

is defined here as having objective data w^jh which you could stand up in 'court 

£ "~ "* 

and prove your case beyond a shadow of a doubt. Rate each force as to whether 

i t 

you are clear partly clear or unclear about it in these terms^ 

Third, look at the combination of ranking and rating which you have done. 
Forces which you have given ^ high ranking of importance, but are unclear 
about, are obvious candidates for further exploration. Your ranking and rating 
analysis tells you where more clata is needed for diagno§in^the pi;gblem situation. 

You might wish to refer back to Handout 22 (A Case Study of the Research 

'V ■> * * 

Utilizing Problem Solving Process)' to see an illustration of this analysis process 
applied to diagnostic work. ,"?Jote,that the case study includes rating forces as 
hard, medium or easy fofr resistance to change** This step comes in the 

* m • 

» n 

problem solving stage o£>analyzing aption alternatives, which has not yet bee^n 
presented to you. • • 
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HANDOUT 31 
IDEAS FOR GA THERING>DA TA 



• There are many ways of gathering data. In one sense, we are gathering 

data all the time by being aware of what is happening around us. Most of the 

things we are aware of are not really news to us. They are things we fully 

expected. The force field diagnostic technique can help us pick out things we 

want to check on more carefully . Suppose we want 'to know how people feel 

about a particular activity or about being helpers to each other. There are 

a variety of ways to gather such data. Some of these will be suggested below. 

Before you select one of them for any particular occasion, there are a few 

important questions /to consider. 

These are the kinds of questions that social scientists are concerned about 

when they gather data. ^ You wtli be increasing your own. data-gathering skills 

each time you work through these questions as part of a data-gathering effort. 

IV What will be the respondents 1 reaction to being asked this 
question in this way? 

2. * How will I know this question has the s&me meaning to the 
* respondent that it has to me? 

3 # Will the respondents feel free to give their own reactions, or 
will they be more apt to give answers that they think sdmebpdy 
wants £o hear? 

4. Is this question clear enough so a respondent will answer it' 
the same way each time it is asked, barring some major 
change in the situation? f • ^ 
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Here are some ways to gather data: 
A. Written Questionimre 

1. Open-Ended Answers: 

2. Multiple Qhoice: 



3. * Preferred Choice: 



4. Scaled Response: 

4 . % 
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Anything from finishing a sentence 
*to writing an essay , 

Forced choice where you must* 
pick only one, or ? free choice where 
you select as many as are correct 
for you 1 

A form of forced choice where you 
select the things you like best or 
least as compared with other 
things (Would you rather be a 
helper in reading or arithmetic?) 

P Qna 5-point scale where 1 is "not 
at all" and 5 is "very much, " check 
how ybu liked the way we worked on 
social studies > today. For youdfeer 
children: Check the face that shows 
how you feel about our new workbooks 



B'. Interview ; May be open and free-flowing, or highly structured with the 
questions figured out in advance and closely adhered to. 



1. Total Group: 



2. Small Group: 



3. Key Informant: 



4. Each Individual: 



Discussion where questions are * 
raised to see how they are 
responded to in the total group 

A certain combination of people who 
are relevant are brought together 
for discussion 

Data* is gathered from one or more . 
individuals whom you have Reason to 
believe can -give accurate views on 
what the others would say 

\ An interview where each individual 
answers the questions by himself* 
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Observation: .May be open-ended, e.g., subjective observations < 
without use of instruments on specific focus, or highly 
structured, e.g., no ting winter action patterns through 
some form of sdciogram. 

1. Individual: Observes himself 

2. Other: * Individual gives observation 

instructions to someone else 

When selecting tools for data collection, two factors should be kept in 
mind: 

1. The selection bf one force to seek' data about should be based 
on its probable importance. This is determined by 'an 
examination of the ranking and rating of ail the forces. , 

_ 2. The method by which data is gathered should be determined , 
by considering the kind of information needed against a 
consideration of the possible effects at trying to get that 
information in a particular way. 

The selection of the inquiry tool should reflect the best possibKTn&tch 
between these two factors. 
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HANDOUT 32.. 
CREATING A DATA T GATHERING TECHNIQUE 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



1. Review Mrs. Jones' Force,Field Analysis (H30) and select a> 
force about which more data would be helpful. 

2. Decide where and from whom you would get the information, 

3. Write the force and source of information below. 



JForce arout which data is needed: 



Source of information: 



4. Write below two ways to .secure the necessary information. 
* (Refer to H31, A, g and C.) 




H32 
t>age 2 

Identify two specific questions you believe, will be answered by the 
information you receive through the two ways you have just chosen. 
(These are hot the questions you might ask your source of 
information. ) Write these Questions below. You will be trying out 
the gathering of data with your trio. 



Question 1 



Question 2 
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HANDOUT, 33 ' ' - 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRYOUT OF GATHERING DATA 

Each member of the trio will liave 15 minutes to try out his data-gathering 

techniques and critique them with the other two trio members. 

?* 

it f s your turn for a tryout: 



; \tfhen it 



,1 



1. TPell the other two trio members the kind of group from whom you 
are seeking data. (For example, Mrs. Jones, the teachers on 
Mrs. Jones 1 staff, parents of the children, the teacher they had 
last year.) ^ 

2. Tell them thb two data-gathering techniques you are using. • 
(For example, f Tm asking the teachers to write an opeiv-ended 
response to the question, 'Do you. ...'" or "Fm observing 

s Mrs. Jones for 30 minutes as she and the teachers.... 11 ) 

3. The other two members of your trio are then to tell you what the 
information was that you colleoted. (For example, "The range of 
answers you got to that question can be summed up as follows: 
About half of the girls in the class said. ... 11 or "During that half 
hour, you observed -that the response of the teachers to Mrs. Jones 
when she. . . .") In other words, the otjier two members will invent 
these answers for the purpose of this exercise. These answers are 

'"to apply only to this exercise and are not to be referred to again in 
later subsets of the workshop. ( 0 

4. Once you have your "data," you and your two trio membefs'are 
to critique its' usefulness and to consider whether there might be 
better ways to seek the information you wanted. ' 
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When*you are helping one of the other trio ifiembers try out his data-gathering 
techniques: 

1. Invent the "data he received" as quickly as you can. 

^2. Question him critically about the value of "his data." Does his data 
really answer~the questions he wanted answered? Now that he ha& 
that^ata, what does he think he knows ? Why does he think the ddta 
means what he is interpreting.it to mean? Why is knowing that 
helpful? What can he do differently now that he knows that? 

66 ^ 
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3. Also, tell him how you think the people from \yhom he got the data 

feel about his having discovered it by the technique he used. Di&they 
fe.el good about it? Did it create ariy.nejijative side effects? Did it , 
raise any expectations in them about what might happen neitt or how 
. this data might be used? * 



4. Discuss ways that this data-gathering effort might be improved. 



The workshop leader will call time every l5 minutes. 
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ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET VI: 
FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHERING 



When rank ordering forces In a force field for importance, 
"importance" means: (check- one) * « 

How. difficult it would be to change the force 



How much movement there would be toward the goal if the fore 

was changed 

The degree of concern you feel toward the force in terms of. 

bringing about change. 

When rating a force for qlarity, "clarity 11 means: ' (check one) . * 

_____ How positive you feel about the way this force is working 

- How much objective data you have about the way this force is * 
working , ~ — «=- 



How specific^ouTiave been in describing how you believe this 
forde is working v 
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Answers: 



.1* When rank ordering, forces in a force field for importance, ^importance" 
" ' „ means: . . 

^ (wrong) How'difficulf it would be to change the force . - 

* (This is an additional kind of rating you do later when 
considering your action-taking strategy.) 

(right) ^ow much movement Jhere would be toward the goal if the 
force were changed 

: * 1 - v -Mr. : ■• , . 

i > 

^ (wrong) The- degree of concern you feel toward the force in terms of 
^-bringing about change - 
p ^ (Concern you feel is a kind of importance for you , but riot 

■ ^ the importance of the force as it influences change in 

* the situation* Some forces may greatly concern you, 

but not influence movement toward the goal.) 

2, When rating V force for.clarity, "clarity" means: * ^ 

(wrong) 



(right) 



(wrong) 



How positive you feel about the way this force is working 
(You^may feel positive, yet be completely wrong!) 

Hoft mtfch objective data you have about the way this force * 
is working * 

How specific* you have been In describing how you believe this " 
force is workitfg • jf ' 

* (The forqe should be described specifically, But, 
clarity is defined here as having objective data 

^ showing that the force you have described specifically is 
. * *what.you described it to* be.) , v ; ~ 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET'VH: 
SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR DATA COLLECTION 

Purposes: f To introduce the booklet of data-gathering instruments 

To practice the skill of selecting instruments relative to^ 
forces in a force field , 

i 

Objectives : Given the force field analysis produced by Mrs. Jones and 

a total of nine data- gathering tools in Chapters 2-6 of 
the booklet, Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools , 
participants will be .able to select six instruments relevant 
to data-gathering requirements to Mrs. Joneg 1 force field 
analysis. 

St^gs: . 1. ^Introduction to Subset VII agenda 

2. Instructions for individual and trio work in selecting 
six instruments 

"*** . . 
3 V Share in sextets the triors selection of six instruments* 

4. Mrs. Jones 1 selection o| instruments for data gathering 

^ 5* Review problem solving model * 

6. Write a problem statement applicable to own school 

. 7. Meeting of sextets to discuss how things are 'going 

8. Total workshop group discussion ' ft 

9. Assessment" * 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL AND TRIO 
WORK IN SELECTING SIX INSTRUMENTS 

» 

1. Receive booklet: ^ Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools . • » 

- x 1 1 

» /• 

2. ' Take 5 minutes to skim Chapter 1, The School as a Social System, 

3. Mrs. Jones selected six of the instruments in Chapters 2-6 to use* 
fyith her faculty/ Your, trio is to decide which six instruments would 
give the^best information for clarifying Mrs, 1 Jones f force field. 

. Refer back to H20 ancfll30. 

/ < t ; . 

4. In your trio, assiga Chapters 2 through 6 to be read. 

5. * Take 20 to 30 minutes to read your chapters and be ready to Share 

their cpntenfc-in your trio so that six of the nine instruments pan be 
selected. jr ^* c » 

6. . As a tajio', take 30 Bo 40 minutes to: . v ^ 

*« • * 

a. ~* Review Handouts 20 and 30 concerning Mrs. Jqnes' 

problem and her force field analysis. These are 
basic to the next step. 

b. Share the content of the five chapters. 

v c. Given the force field analysis Mrs. Jones produced, 
select the six instruments you would use to gather 
data. * 1 

•* * 
Staff will monitor time. * 



I 
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- ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET VII: " • 
SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR DATA COLLECTION 



The main reason for sele6ting six of the instrument's for data collection 
is: (check one) . -•>' » 

1 To solve Mrs, Jones 1 problem. 



To begin what shouldbecome intensive study and use of 
the booklet, Diagnosing Professional Climates 'of Schools , 

f * 

Because, only six are correct. t / 
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Answer: * * * * ^ 

1. The main reason for selecting six of the instruments for data collection^ 
is: * (check one) 

• ' • 1 

(wrong) To solve Mrs. Jones 1 problem p 
• . , (Work on Mrs. Jones' problem is only a means to the 

end of experiencing and developing skills in tl^ RUPS 
process. ) '* 

(right) . To begin what should become intensive study and use of the 
( , - ..booklet, Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools. * 

' - i 

(wrong) Because only six are correct. 

(A.ca&e can-be made for using each of the instruments. 
Selecting ^six was required in £he exercise as a way of 
focusing attention on*the instruments and the kind s of 
considerations one must make in selecting instruments. ) 
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Purpose: 
Objectives ; 



Steps: 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET VIII: * 
SPOTTING THE >MA JOR RESULTS IN DATA 

To^gain skills in analyzing data* 

Given a summary of the teachers' responses^ six instruments 
used by Mrs. Jones and provided the opportunity to apply the 
behaviors of helper and helpee in the trio, participants will 
.be able to derive and report the major results in the data. 

Given the major results Mrs. Jones identified in the data, 
participants will accept their application in revising her 
force field. 

1. Introduction to Subset VIII agenda m / 

2. Summary of teachers 1 responses to six tools 
* 3. Tritfs work at identifying major results 

t 4. Sextets share major results spotted by trios 

5. Major results of Mrs. Jones 1 data 

6. Revision of forfce field in light of data 

7. Mrs. Jones 1 revision of her force field 



8. Assessment 
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SUMMARY OF TEACHERS 1 RESPONSES TO SIX INSTRUMENTS USIjD BY THE PRINCIPAL 

' INSTRUMENT 1 : SELF-CONCEPTION OF OWN ROLE PERFORMANCE- 

Mrs. Jones took all of the responses to this instrument and attempted to put them into 
categories. The ten kinds of things mentioned most often are listed below with designation 
of the number of teachers who mentioned it. There is also indication of how positive or 
negative each was rated* 



1. Working directly with the children (instruction) 

2. Preparing (lesson plans, materials, etc.) 

3. Evaluating (children's work) 

4. Handling problems (children's behavior) * 

5. Record keeping x 

6* Keeping up with new ideas (about subjects and teaching) 

7. Attending faculty meetings 

8. Working with individual children (instruction) 

9. Working with faculty (administrative issues) 
10, Helping children (issues other than instruction) 
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INSTRUMENT 9:' THE PRINCIPAL OF THIS SCHOOL 



Never Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always I Do Not 
Never Always Know 



Gives the teachers 0 
the feeling that 
tfie^^work is an 
"important 
activity" 

Gives teachers the .0 
feeling that they can 
make significant 
contributions to 
improving the 
classroom 
performance of 
their students 
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Never Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always I Do Not 
Never " • Always 0 Know 



3. Takes a strong 6 11 18 ^ 12 0 
interest in my 

professional 
development 

* r 

4. Makes teachers' 17 19 9 2 ^ 0 0 0^. 



rxieetings a 
valuable 

educational activity 



5. Helps to eliminate 0 '7 .20, 18 1 • 1 . > 0 
weaknesses in his p 

school 

6. Treats teachers as, 0 1 0 3 31 4 12 % .0 
professional workers 4 

6 

7. Helps feachers to 6 10 14 12 3 0 2 
understand the - 4 ' 



sources of important 
problems they are 
facing 



8. Displays a, strong 0 2 10 12 14 3 
interest in improving . 

the.quality of the 

•educational program « •* 

9, Brings to the . 12 14 9 7 . 2 ^ • a 
teachers' attention * t 

' educational literature 
that is of value to ' • 
them in their jobs 

10. .Has constructive 0 * 7 19, 
suggestions to offer 
' teachers in dealing . • 

with their major 




problems 



> 

4 



o 

* 11; Gets teachers to 7 , 12 24 t 2 * 0 

, . upgrade their . 



performance ^ 
standards in their 

. classrooms j 

12. Maximizes the 13 ~ 1*0 . * 17 4 1 6,2 
different skills' 

found in the # 
faculty. . 

13. . Makes teacher's 34 6 4 X 0 0' 3 1 
Hiife difficult because * 

of "his administrative / - # * 

. ineptitude , H - ' ' ■ , d ^ 
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Never Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always I Do Not 
^ Never : Always Know 

14. Runs conferences 37 7 3 0 0 ' 0 0 
and meetings in a 

disorganized 
fashion 

15. Has the relevant 1 2 16 14 12 11 
facts before 



makings 

important 

decisions 



16. Displays ,3 16 19 6 0 .0 
inconsistency 

in his decisions • 

17. Procrastinates 3 26 13 "2 0 0 
in his decision 

making . 

18. Requires teachers ' 1 \ 12 27 * 3 4 0 
to engage in 

unnecessary 
paper work 

19. Displays integrity 0 0 . 1 ' 4 
in his behavior 



23 19* 



20. Puts you at ease 0 0 0 ' 9 18 20-^ 0 
when you talk , - 

* with him 

* ■ 

21. Makes those who 31 14 1 0 0, ,0 1 
work with him fc * 

, feel inferior 

to him 9 - ■ « 

22. < Develops a real 3 * 7 i4 18 5 0 0 

interest in your 

welfare*" ^ ^ * 

23. Develops a "we^ 6 7 26 8 0 0 0 
feeling* 1 in working ^ 

with otbfirs 4 

24. Rubs people the * 19 21 3 0 1 0 3 
.wrong way 

INSTRUMENT 15: DO'S AND DON'TS k 

Mrs. # Jctaes figured out the* average' percentage for* each response. She noted the number 
who indicafcd edch response as their personal choice in'parentheses. e ^ 
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Percentage who Percentage who. Percentage who 
would feel that would feel that have no feeling 
you SHOULD you SHOULD NOT one way or the 

other * 



1. As£ others who seem upset^to 
express their feelings directly * 


23.4 
(11) 


+ 


72.3 
(34) 


+ 


4.3 
(2) 


• = 100% 


2. -Tell colleagues what you really 
think o{ their work 


38,3 
(18) 




59.6 
(28) 


+ 


2,1 
0) 


100% 


3, Look for ulterior motives 'in * 
other people's behavior 


0 


+ 


100 


+ 


0 


= 100% 


(0) 


* 


(47) 




(0) 




4. Always ask "Why?" when you 
don't know 


38,3 
(18) 


+ 


48.9 
(23) 




12, 8 

(6) . 


= 100% 


5. Avoid disagreement and conflict 
whenever possible 

6. Consult with people under you in 
making decisions that 

affect them— even minor ones 


29,8 
(14) 


+ 


65.9 * 
(31) 


+ 


4; 3 • 
(2) 


= 100% 


87.2 
(41) 


+ 


8.5 
(4), 


- + 


4,3 
(2) 


= 100% 


7, Question well-established ways 
of doing things 


46.8 
(22) 


+ 


.51.1 
(24) 


+ 


2.1 
(1) 


= 100% 


8. Be concerned about other 
people's problems 


44.7 
(21) 


+ M 


53.2 
(25) 


+ 


2. J. 
(1) 


= 100% 


9? Only make a decision after 
everyone's ideas have been 
fully heard 


89.4 
(42) 


+ 


10.6 
(5) 


+ 


0 
(0) 


= 100% 


10. Disagree with your superior. 

if you happen to know more about _ 
the issue than he does^ 


61.7 f 
(29) ) 




34.0 
(16) 


+ 


4.3$ 

(2) 


•= 100% 

4> 

< 


11. Withhold perswaal feelings and 


65,9 * 


+ 


' - 27.7 


+ 


- 6,4 


= 100% 


stick tor the lcfeteal merits of the 

• case in any discussion 

6 


(31) 


9 


(13) 




. < 3) \ 





12. Push for new ideas, even if J^O x + . 66.0 , + _0_ 4=1*00% 
they, are vague or,unusual (16) (31) . 

13. *Ask others to tell you vfcat ^ 40.4 +. 57.,4 + l^fel = 



ihey really think of your work * (19), (2') 



,1 



14. Keep your real thoughts and 51.1 + 46.8 + _2a «;-*.00% ^ 
reactions to yourself, by^- ' (24) (22-) (1) «g ^ 

and large ♦ M . 

15. Trust others not' to take advantage • 89.4 • + 8.5 + —hi = 100% 
o£you (42) * ' (4) 

' ° . • * • 141 \ 
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Percentage who Percentage who ' Percentage who 
would feel that would feel that have no feeling 
you SHOULD you SHOULD NOT one way or the 

other 





16. 


Be skeptical about things, 
as a rule 


8.5 
(4) 


+ 


85.1 
' (40) 


+ 


c 

6.4 . 
(3) 


= 100$ 




17. 


< 

Point out other people's 
mistakes, to improve 
working effectiveness ^ 


38.3 
(18) 


+ 


59.6 
(28) 


+ 


2.1 
(1) 


= 100% 




18. Listen to others 1 ideas, but 
reserve the decision to yourself 
* 


72.3 
(34) 


^ + 


23.4 
. (ID 


+ 


4.3 
.(2) 


= 100% 




19. 


Try out new ways of doing things, 
even if it's uncertain how they 
will work out v 


65.9 
(31) 




25.5 
(12) 


+ 


8.5 
(4) 


= 100% 




20. 


Stay "cool,". keep your distance 


12.8 


+ 


87.2 


+ 


0 


= 100% 






from others 


(6) 




(41) 




(0) 






21. 


Use formal voting as a way of 
making decisions in small 
groups 


57.4 
(27) 


+ 


40.4 
* (19) 

< 


+ 


2.1 * 
(1) 


= 100% 




. 22. 


Set up committees which bypas^ 


31.9 


+ 


61.7 


+ 


6.4 


= 100% 






or cut' across usual channels 
or lines of authority 


(15) 




(29) A 




(3) 






23. 


Spend time in meetings on 
emotional' matters which are 
.not strictly germane to the 
task 


36.2 ' 
(17) 


4- » 


* 61.7 
(29) 


+ 


2*1 


= 100% 


i o 


24, 


Be skeptical about accepting - 
unusual or "way out" ideas 


61.7 

/OQ\ 


+ 


36.2 
(17) 


+ 


2.1 
- (!) 


= 100% 

* v 9 




25. 


Tell other people what they 
want to hear rather than what 
you really think „ * 


« 14.9 
(7) 

• 
• 


+ 


80.9 h 
(38) 


+ 


4.3 

4 


= 100% 


> 

> * 


26. 


Kk with familiar ways .of 
^BSg~things in one's work 


44.7 
(21) 




53.2* 
(25) ' 


+ 


2.1 
(1) 


= 100% 




27/ 


others tq be helpful 
when you admit you have 


69.1 
• (32) 


+ 


21.J 
(10) 


+ 


10.6 
(5) 


* = 100% 



problems 



•erIc 
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INSTRUMENT 17: OUR TYPICAL BEHAVIOR 

1. 
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Suppose a teacher (let's call him Teacher X) disagrees with something 
Mr. B says at a staff meeting. If teachers you know in your school wbre 
in Teacher X's place, what would most of them J>e likely to do? - 

Would most of the teachers you know seek out Mr. B to discuss the 
disagreement? ' 



►(12) Yes, I think most would do this. 

(13) , Maybe about half would do this. 
(18) No, most would not. 
(4) I don 1 1 know. 




Would they keep it to themselves and say nothing about it? 

(11) Yes, I think most would do this. # 

v > (11) Maybe about half would do this.* 

(21) No, most would not. 

(4) I don f t know. 

Suppose a teacher (let's call him Teacher X) feels hurt and put down by 
something another teacher has said to him. In Teacher X f s place, would 
most of the teachers you know in your building be likely to. . . . 7 

. . . avoid the teacher? * J * 

• # 

(37) Yes, I think mos( would. # 
(2) Maybe about half would. 
( 4) No. most would not. 
( 4) Ito' t know. * 

/. . . tell the other teacher that they felt hurt and put down?- 

( 4) Yes, I think most would. 

( 4) Maybe about half would. 

(35) No, most would not. * 

(4) I don' t know. * * 

. . . tell their friends tfrat the other teacher is hard to get along with? 

(18) Yes, I think rribst would. 

(11) . Maybe about half would. 

(12) No, most would . not . ■ \ 
(6) I don't know. * • 
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Suppose you are in a committee meeting with Teacher xAnd the other 
members begin to describe their personal feelings abode what goes on in 
the school. Teacher X quickly suggests that the committee get back to 
the topic and keep the discussion obj^ptive and impersonal. How would 
you feel toward Teacher X? 



(18) I would approve strongly. 

(10) I would approve ^mildly or some. „ 

(I) I wouldn't care one way or the other. 
(12) I would disapprove mildly or some. 

( 6) I would disapprove strongfy. 

Suppose you are in a committee meeting with Teacher X and the other 
members begin to describe their personal feelings about what goes on 
in the school. Teacher X listens to them and tells them his own feelings. 
How would you feel toward Teacher X? 

( 8) I would approve Strongly. 

,-(12)' I would approve milcUy or some. v , v ( - 

( 4) I wouldn't care one way or the other. 

(11) I would disapprove mildly or some. ~ * 

(12) I would disapprove strongly. < 

Suppose Teacher^ X wants to improve his classroom effectiveness. In 
Teacher X's place, would most of the teachers in 'your building. . . 

fr * v- 

. . .ask another teacher to observe his teaching and tj^ep 
have a conference afterward? 

(. 7)- * Yes, I think most would do this. 

. ( 8) Maybe about half would do this. 

(24) No, 'most would not. ^ m 

( §) I don't know. \ „ 

" . . .ask other teachers to let him (Teacher X) observe how the other 
teachers .teach, to get ideas howio improve his own teaching? 

' * . (4) Yes, I think most would- do this* V 

(II) , Maybe- about half would do this. 
(29) "No, most would not. 

( 3) I don't know. 

+ - • * ' * v ' * « 

. • .have a free and open discussion with his'studentg about his teaching 

' * *' " ~ ; 

("7) Yes, I think most would do this. 

( 7) .Maybe about half would do this. * 

(27) No, most would not. 

(6) I don't know. * 

• ... - " > 81 ■ ■ 144 
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. . . ask the principal' to observe his teaching and then have a 
conference afterward? 

( 4) Yes, I think most would do this. 4 a 

(9) Maybe about half would do , this. 0 

(30) No, most would not. 

( 4) I don't know. ' • 

6. Suppose Teacher X disagrees with a proceagure.that the principal has * 
outlined for all to follow. If, Teacher X weire to go- and talk with the 
principal abput his disagreement, how would you feel about it? 

( 6) I would approve strongly. 

(21) I would approve mildly^or some. , 

( 7) I. wouldn't care one way or the other. ■ ■ 
• «\ (10) I would disapprove mildly or some. 
(3) I would disapprove strongly. * 

7. Suppose Teacher X*di|3agre,es with a^rocedurfe that the principal has 
outlined for aU to follow. If Teacher X were to say nothing 'but ignor^he 
principal's directive, how wpuld,you feel about it? 

• ( 7) I would approve strongly. * „ % . - 
(18) I would Approve thildly or some. • 
(11) I wouldn't care one way or the other. 
(7) I would disapprove mildly or some. 
■ * (*4) I. would disapprove strongly. 

8. Suppose Teacher X develops a particularly useful and effective^method 
for teaching something. If Teachjer X were to describe the method briefly 
at a faculty meeting and offer to meet further with any who wanted to know 
more, 'hotf would you feel about it? 

(14) I* would approve strongly. 

(22) I would approve mildly or son^fe. 
(6) I wouldn't -care one way or the 
( 3) I would disapprove mildly or some> 
( 2) . I would disapprove strongly. J 

INSTRUMENT 19: CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS 

1.. Please think of the various innovations which you have tried out in your 
own classroom during- the past year. (Please check one. ) 

(37). I have tried som£. • 

.(10) I have trie4 none. * 

(If so, please skip to Question 8) " 

» » 
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We would like you to consider the new .classroom practice Which you Regard 

as the most significant or interesting. Please describe.it briefly, y^at. specifically 

diii you do^ V 



(Answers concerned; curriculum materials— 11; grouping — 6; individual izing~5 » 
group projects — 4;,Btudent participation*--4; pooling staff resources--*!; othet — 3) 

2/ • » The cla'ssi^bom practice you just described can be "original with you'J 
(i.e. , you invented it), or you Vgot it from somewhere else, " Please 
check below the position that^best describes your practice. , 

3 Original with me^to the best of my knowledge) 

• * ■ • s> 

v Got it somewhere? else and made major changes 
- Got it somewhere else and made minor^ changes 
Got it somewhere else without- friaking'changes 



ERIC ^ 
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3. If not totally original, where did you get it? (Check as many as apply. J- 



Teacher in this school 
My principal - ' 
Magazine or. jourpal • - 
Workshop, conference or institute 

• My department head * * s 

'* 

Book ». 
' Student 

Local curriculum materials » 

' r • " • • -I 

Teacher in another school 

i * 1 

/i ■ ! • j 

Outside consultants 



X 



> 
2 



University class 



Supervisor, coordinator , curriculum worker 
A parent 

Guidance or'pVchologfcal service worker 



Other 



^Please specify) 
>*1> 1 ' 
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How did ^rou hear about it? (Check as many as apply, ) v 



Formal jgxplanatibn 

Informal conversation 

Observed it hruse 

Special demonstration 

Audiovisual .(film, TV, slides, tape, etc.j 

Written account 
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12 



Other 



(Please specify) 



As far as you know, to what extent is the practice you described being 
used by other teachers?' (Please check one.) 



To a great extent 
' 9 

^uifee a bit 



16 



11 



To some extent 
A little 
Not at all 



How often in the. past year have you toTxi other teachers about this 
particular classroom* practice? 



.11 



. Never 



•14. 

mm . | mm 

'11 ' 



/ 



'^Once or twice 
Several tim^^ 
Oftln 1 



**** " 
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To what extent are you likely to use this practice again which you have 
jus^described? • ' ^ 

': 12 . ' To a ^reat extent 

9 Quite a bit 



To'lsome ^xt^nt^ 



A little 
Not at air • v 



To what extent do you feel you know what new practices- other teachers 
are using to imprpve pupil, learning in their classrooms? , * 



"14 



To a great extent 
Quite a bit 
To some extent 
A little 
Not at all 



( 



Looking at yourself as a teacher,' how, much time: and, energy do you put 
in.ojr^tess^oom innovations — ones you have invented or discovered? 



11 



2fc> 



A lot • 
s 

Quite a bit'-. 

Some 

A little „ 

None .. 



s fjjEuUyear, about how many class r< 



v > 



t During th 
you say .yjDU have tfted out? \ % \ . t 

15 ' * ' O-l'timdlT^ 

' 28 , 2-4 tiites 

4 \ * 5-8 times 

0 9*-12 timers 

0 * * 13 or over' 



fti innovations would 
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INSTRUMENT- 22: PERCEPTIONS OF THE'CLASSROOM '.INNOVATIONS OF. OTHERS 

What sorts of new things' do you know that others in^this building are doing 
in curriculum? ' , . , ^ 

(19 answered) - . % . ~ 

What,sorts of new things do you know that others in this building are doing in 
group processes? 

(3 answered}^ " 
What sorts of new things do you know others are doing/with audiovisual aids? 
(2 answered) 

Would you like - to have discussions with any of these persbns? If so, which 
ones ^ 

(17 said yes) 



> 



- / 



I. 



% 
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MAJOR -RESULTS OF MRS. JONES' DATA 



Following are major results which Mrs. Jones picked out of the collected 
data summaries. :* 
• • * 

1. Jtfost teachers don't see sharing ideas and helping each other try out 
innovations as a major pari of their "own role 'performance. " -(This 
element was not one ofLtop ten items mentioned on Ifistrument'l. ) * • 

2. Keeping up wittfiiew ideas is^een a$ important by most. 

*■ « ♦ * 

3. Faculty meetings ar£ seen.p.s for administrative functions and are 
valued negatively-. 

4. Most teachers are primarily concerned with their pupils. 

5. The principal is" seen as only mildly concerned with teachers 1 professional 
growth, classroom imprbvement and helping teachers deal with problems. 

6. The principal is not seen as very active in supporting new i<ieas., 

7. The principal is seen* by teachers as having integrity, respect for - 
teachers and -is easy tp talk to, but perhaps overly concerned with 

* administrative concerns and paperwork. 

8. Most faculty members exfect others .to hold fcack on expressing feelings, 
while quite a few wourld like mote o^en expression.. 

• . » 

f 9. It is belieVed%at most think conflict should tie avoided. Privately, 
most think conflict should not be avoided. ^ 



*10. There is greater interest in being helpful to each other and trying new 
methods than is assumed. 

li. i Most teachers dj> ootl^ee fhe other teachers as 3eelm^ help from each 
[ other or the principal to improve their classroom effectiveness. 



"12. 



^There is some resistance to openly seeking iBaprbven\ent o^progedures. 



13. There is a readiness for increased sharing of teaching ideas. 5 

14. While there is co4sidei^bl^ classroom innovatiyeness, little of it cornels , 
from Sharing wjtbin the faculty. - - ^ " \ ' I 

15. A great deal* mqre iimovativeness jis* o^curing in classrooms ^than impost ^ 
teachers ate aware of.. ' * 

. * ' * • ' * ' " 150 
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MRS. JONES' REVISION OF HER FORCE FIELD 



Mrs. Jones looked at her force field (H20) again and decided to revise it in 
light of the major results'she had identified. i 



Improvement Goal: 
/ 



To increase communication and support for 
sharing teaching ideas in our faculty. 



Forces :For 



Forces Against 



Mrs. Jones 'wants to>_ 



. increase communication 
and sharing of ideas with 
faculty 



Most teachers want new 
ideas 



Faculty meetings could be — 
. used to support sharing 

Mrs Jones seen as 

positive and approachable 
by teachers 

Most teachers desire more. 
, openness 

Many teachers have ideas — 
they could shar^ 

# 

• There is high interest in v - 

being more helpful to 
* eadh other. 



.Teachers don't see shading 
ideas as a major part of 
their role 



^Teachers don't pee Mrs. Jones 
as concerned about this " 

Most see faculty meeting time 
£s only for administrative matters 

^.Most teachers expect others ' 
not to be open 



-*-It is assumed that interest is low 
in Being hfelpful to each other 

A very few feel time sharing ideas 
is less # productive than time spent 
working independently ., 

-^:Few aie seen as seeking help 
from Others 



.There ts some resistance to t 
openly seeking improvement of 
procedures 



S3 
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. ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET Vni: 
SPOTTING THE MAjSfc RESULTS IN DATA 



1. When you find major results in data collected on the basis of a force 
field analysis,* you should: (chefck tone) 

r m — 

Revise the force field according tp the results 



"3T" 



Make a new force field using only the results^ 
i Leave the forc^field apprpach and turn }6 plaimingll&iion 



■r 
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Answiars:.* 



• ♦ 



( • 1. When you r find"tn^jor results in data collected^bn'the basis of a force field 
I. \ analysis, xpu should: (check one) r _ • 



fight) 
(wrong) 



. (wrong) 



Revise Ihe.forc^ field according to the results 

Make a new force field using only tt\e results 

(You should probably^kee^f many of tfle forces about 
w^ich you did riSTfeel tnte need to gather data as well 
• as make additions and 'modifications b^sed on your 
findings* ) 

x 

Leave the force fteld approach and tuni to planning action 
(First, incorporate findings in impreitwig your force . 
field. When it is time to plan action, you will use your 
validated force field to help you plan. ) 



\ 



r 
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-AGENDA FOR SUBSET IX: 
'GATHERING DATA ON TEAM-BUILDING RELATIONSHIPS 

Purposes: *■ ^To give participants an opportunity to practice helper-, 
~"V „• helpee skills in team-building relationships 

1 • To provide criteria for objective assessment of personal 
^ V behavior in groups 



Objectives: 



Given a set of instructions, the participants will produce a 
force field analysis of a problem experienced personally 
during the workshop. 

' Given Handout 46: Guide for Group Mejnber Ratings, 
"flandout 47: - Group Memfrer Rating Scale , and a set of 
^instructions, participants will rate self and others in their 
'•trios and, discuss their ratings to identify individuals 1 ways 
< of operationalizing these scales. 1 - 



Steps: 



\ 



^i. Introduction' to Subset IX^ agenda * 

* 2. \yrite ! a problem statement on workshop team-building 
processes ' 



3: 't)iscuss problem statements 

^ Write a force field analysis of problem statement 



5. Discuss fi>rce. field analysis' 
w ff Guic 



♦6lv (Review "Guide forrGroup* Member .Ratings" 
7. Rat? self,:Qn > T Group Member Rating Sc^leV 
8.i Discfiss group member ratings 



9.\ Assessment 

\ * v 
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GUIDELINES FOR .DISCUSSING TEAM-BUILDING 
' FORCE FIELD ANALYSES 



« , 



Iii your trio's? 



wo / ° 

1. Help feach other by suggesting possible additional forces. 

— » / * ' 

2'. Check the. way you perceive each other by ranking and rating 
each other f s force field. 

3. ' Discuss similarities and differences i# the kinds of forpes/jrpu - 

tend to see working on yourselves. t 

» 

n . Sr. 

4. Keep in mind that in this subset the emphasis is on practicing » * 
getting information about yourself from yourself, as well«&s 
from others m your trio. : * ^ 

5. Resist being cauglit in the trap of defending whether or not the 
information you share is right or wrong . * Instead;, concentrate 

• on what the others in the trio tell you about what they Think is - 

- v important and clear about your-problem statement. You can then 

" put this information with your own view of yourself "and come to 
your own conclusions. . ^ 



/ 



r 
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GUIDE FOR GROUP MEMBER RATINGS* 



Here is a list of categories of behaviors which are important Tor good^goup 
membership.' A3 you reapt them* keep the following suggestions in mindK * 

A* How milch do Iclo ltf each of these categories in 'this workshop? 



B. What dol do that, fo* me, ia a sign of my behavior in^each 

category? (For example, eyes closed may be a sign of "trust, 
not boredom; asking probing questions maybe a sign of "problem 
solving effectfveness, 11 not hostility. ) Note that mtfch of what 
j people actually dp is a matter of personal style. The lQ£US_of 
this exercise is to identify the specific behaviors that are your 
style for each category. , , 

Listening Skills: Works at understanding what others are saying. Asks 
others to repeat. Asks others to clarify. Tells others 1 what he has heard. 
Seems to have understood correctly what others have said. 

2. . Saying Skills : Says things clearly, using words others can understand. 
Speaks in a way that is direct and to the point. Asks ^hat others have 
heard and offers to clarify. Other&-s£em to understand correfctly what 
he has said. % 

3. Openness : Shares feelings and ideas spontaneously. Willing to discuss 
own strengths and weaknesses. Shows emotions clearly, and appropriately 
(joy* boredom, anger, sojww, etc. *" ~ 

; 4. Trust: Willing to listen to and try out others 1 ideas. Seeks, and accepts 
help from others. Stfiows that he expects others to be sincere and honest 
with him. 

, 5. Feedback : Afcks for others 1 impressions of him. Shares his views of 
others with them.- Seems aware of whether or not others are ready tlo 



receive 



his views; presents views in a way that is helpful. Lets othetrs 



knowwnefc they have been helpful to him. 



v 

* 



\ 



♦Adapted by permission from the Guide for Anchored Trainer Rath 
developed by Matthew B, 'Miles, Teachers College, Columbia University in 
^connection with the Cooperative Project for Educational Development, 1967., 
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G^N ^Awareness of Own, Behavior: Shows he is aware of how others" are * 
reacting to his behavior. Shows- he is aware of how be is -reacting to 
the behavior of others. Shows he is considering the. implications to 'himself. 
Uses this awareness in considering whether or not his own behavior is* 

* what he wants- it tq, be. * 

7. Experimenting With Own Behavior; Shows flexibility ih taking different 
roles in the group at different time's (leader,, clarifier, etc.) Shows 
increasing variety of ways to relate to specific members of the group. 
Shpws he is thinking about the meaning to himself as he tries these- 
different behaviors. * 

8. Contribution to Group f s. Awareness of Itself: Helps members to be aware 
* of what is happening as a group.' Raises questions about what the group " 

is doing, -feeliTig y heading toward. Offers^own vig^s._Qn.what th_e^r:oup_^_ 
% is doing, Seeling, etc. -% 

9. Problem Solving Effectiveness : Helps the group to' make realistic progress 
in problem solving efforts. Ineffectively oriented toward work. Aids 
group productivity.. 

♦ 

101 Helping Group Maintenance: Works well with own and others 1 feelings. 0m 

* Helps develop and maintain good relationships in the group. 

H. Group Diagnostic Ability: Able to understand why things happened as they 
did in group. Can explain group difficulties as a basis for corrective or 
supportive action. *' , 

12. Overall Effectiveness as a Group Member: All things considered, makes 
effective contribution to own and others 1 learning and work. 

/ « o 

Please keep this handout hear for reference as you do the next step, "proup ■ ^ 
Member Rating Scale. 11 
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GROUP*MENJjBER RATING SCA] 



Instructions: 



Rate yourself on the scale below, referring to Handout 46: Guide for / 
Group Member Ratings, for definitions. The ratings ar6 for how 
much you have shown your style of behaviors for each category .while 
working in your trio during this workshop . You will be asked to share 
these ratings in your trios. 



Rating Scale 

1. * Listening Skills: 



2. Saying Skills: 



'(little) 



123456789 



123456789 



(much) 



3. Openness: 



f 1£3456789 



4. Trust: 



5. Feedback: ' 

\ 

-6. Awareness of Own * 
Behavior: \ 



7. , Experimenting With 
Own Behavior: 



8. Contribution to Groups 
. Awareness of Itself: 



9. , Problem Solving , 
^Effectiveness: 



123456789 

A : 

12 3^4 56789 



123456789 



123456 7. 89 



123456789 



123456789 



r 
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10?\ Helping^roup 
* ^Maintenance: 



123456789 

11. Group Diagnostic 

Ability: > 

123456789 

12. Overall Effectiveness 

as a Group Member: ' 

: 123 456789 



0. 
t 



V 
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GUIDELINES FOR DISCUSSION IN A FISHBOWL 
TRIO ROUND ROBIN 

■ ■ ■ I 



Procedures; 



9 t * 

A. Sextets will use a "fishbowl" procedure for the discussion. 

Trio A will conduct a round robin discussion igr about 30 minutes 

while Trio B dbserves.^ Trio B will take 15 minutes to report 

observations; Trios will then switch positions and repeat the 

procedure. 



B. ' The round robin discussion wWl proceed as follows: 

1. Each trio member will first rate the other two on 
item one. 

« ■* 

2. Each person in the trio will then share his self-rating on 

item one, followed by a report of ratings by the other two 
members on item one. Note similarities arid differences in 
the ratings. Discuss what specific behaviors you use that 
cause you to rate yourself as you did on the scale as^well as^ 
behavf&rs you saw that caused you to rate the others where 
you did. 




3. When each person has shareujiis ratipgs and received 

reactions from the others, proceed to the next item on the 
listo Repeat this process through the whole list. NOTE: 
.You may prefer to take clusters of items 6n the list (e.g. , 
numbers UancJ 2; numbers 3, 4 and 5; numbers 6, 7 and 10; 
numbers 8j & and ll;\jiumber 12). In any case, use the 
same procedure. 

C. Members of the observing trio^shou^d decide which person in the 
oth^r trio to observe so that each has one observer. . Observe for 
behaviors that represent the categories on H46.. - . 
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ASSESSM^T OF SUBSET IX: GATHERING DATA < 
ON TEAM-BUILDING RELATIONSHIPS 

f 

Rkting yourself and others on nine-poiht scales for such categories 

of behavior as "listening skills" or "openness" is most valuable 

for: (check one) * * ( 

^ ? Determining who is best at each of these categories of behavior 



Clarifying that thpre is a specific set of behaviors that 
all should use for each of these categories 

* Identifying to each other the specific behaviors each 
U individual ufces^ to represent eg,ch category in his personal 
style ' 



X 
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* ' 

Answers: 

1. Rating yourself and others on nine-point scales for such categories of 
behavior as "listening skills" and "opeqness" >s most valuable for: 
(check one) 

(wrong) Determining who is best at each of these categories of behavior 
, (The issue is not who is "best. " The issue is for % 
each to become more clear about the behaviors he 
uses so that, within his personal style, he can work 
at improving with the help of, his trio partners.) 

(wrong) Clarifying that there is a specific set of behaviors that all 

should M£ e f° r each of these categories \ 
(ThefcEP^f&Huany specific behaviors that ca^ represent 
each category. There is not, however, a specific "set" 
^ that all should use. .There will be individual differences 

according- to style. What counts is to know" that in ond 
individual's "style," closed eyes usually means boredom 
while for another it usually means he is concentrating 
on hearing. ) 

(right) Identifying to each other the specific behaviors each 

, individual uses to represent each category in his personal 
style 



4 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET X: THE CONCEPT.OF FEEDBACK 



Purposes; 



Objective: 



Steps: 



To iearn the concept and gain skills of giving and receiving 
feedback- in the context of a teamwork relationship. 

To increase skills of identifying interpersonal data affecting 
teamwork relations, asking for'and sharing reactions - 
appropriately. 



Given a, communication analysis matrix (Joe-Harry window), 
a worksheet for each individual to identify reactions about 
others in the trio and about self, and given observation guides 
specifying guidelines for giving and receiving feedback, 
participants will<parry out a trio round robin feedback 
exercise and the functions of giver, receiver and observer. 

1. Introduction to Subset X agenda 

2. Study concept of feedback ' • 

3. Give and receive feedback in trios » , -* 
o 4. Review RUPS model 

5% Assessment 
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THE JOE-HARRY WINDOW AND THE CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK 

As you develop a helping relationship with another person— a relationship where 
each of you helps the other to grow— there are some things you know about 
yourself and some you don'fknqw and there are^SHme things that others know' 
about you and some they don't know. For you and any other specific person 
this can be represented by the following diagram known as the Joe -Harry 
Window. 



Things about myself that I: 



Things 

' about myself 
that the other: 





Know 


# ' Don 1 1 Know 


Knows 


' Common 


My blind spots that 






knowledge 


even my best friends 








haven't told me about 




Does 


My secrets and 


My hidden potential 




Not 


things I haven't 


of things I never 


Know 


had a chance to 


dreamed I could .do 




tell yet 


or be 

. £ , 



The ''blind spots 11 and "secret" areas feecome smaller as more information about 
each other becomes common knowledge. It is not meant to be implied here that 
a person should be completely or indiscriminately open. Tjiere are many things 
that are not relevant to the helping relationship. As relevant things are shared % 
and found to be helpful, trust' develops, which -allows exploration and discovery 
of new abilities in the area of hidden potential. 

Giving and receiving feedback is one of the most important processes in 
developing effective teamwork relationsiups. Feedback, the sharing of your 
reactions to another's behaviors with that other person, is not simply being* 
critical. Positive feedback is just as important as are reactions that seem 
negative. The intention is what counts if the feedback is to help develop^ m 
growth relationship. Feedback can clarify perceptions. It caii help an individual ; 
see himself as others see him. It helps him know the particular ways ,that 
different indivtduals react to his behaviors. He ban then better matckhis 
behaviors with his intentions. He can more accurately match his verbal and 



nonverbal 1 behavior 



v 



*Adapted from "The Johari Window" as developed by J. Luft and H. Ingham 
in Group Processes , by Joseph Luft. Palo Alto, California: The National 
Press, 1963, pp. 10-15. •• , 
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Our behavior constantly sends messages to others. 



You 




(Messages) 



H51 • 
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Other 



When the other shares his reaction to- our behavior that is called feedback. 



You 




(Message of Your Behavior) 

(Other Shares- Reaction to 
Your Behavior) 



o 




Other 



•4 



There are barriers in the other which kllow him to share some of his reactions, 
but cause him to hold back oil others. 




Other 



These barriers include such things as his-values and ideologies, his assumptions 
about how you might react to his feedback, his openness, trust and willingness 
to take risks. \ 

There are barriers in eacti of us which allow us to receive some of this feedback, 
but which screen some of it out. 



You 





Other 



These barriers include such things as your values and ideologies, the image 
you hold of yourself and the strength of jfour need to maintain it, your 
assumptions about his indentions in sharing, your* openness, trust and 
willingness to take risks. 
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There may be barriers in the way ydur organizations operate that make it hard s . 
for some kinds of feedback to take place. 



Organization 



.You 





These barriers include such things as highly formal procedures, lack of time 
^to build growth relationships, isolation of roles, %uilding layout, or norms 
thajt don't support helpful kinds of sharing. 

There also may be things in you, in the other and^in the way your organization 
operates that facilitate constructive exchanges of feedback. A major helping 
factor can be awareness and use of the guidelines for giving jand for receiving 
feedback. Note that these are only guidelines, not hard and fast rultes. There 
are undoubtedly situations for each guideline that call for exceptions. The;idea 
is to be aware of these guidelines and apply them unless you already believe 
an exception is called for; 



Guidelines for GIVING Feedback 



1. Allows for receiver 

♦ 

readiness 
°1 



Has the receiver' indicated he is ready to 
listen and accept the feedback as it is intended? 
There is little point to giving feedback that 
won't be heard or wil!4>e misunderstood. 



.2. 



3. 



Is descriptive^ 
not interpretive. 



\ 

i 

Covers recent 
happenings 



Feedback is a description of your perceptions 
and reactions. Interpreting meanings of 
another's behavior is (Jften a guessing^game 
which the other resents. Let hifri shafe his 
own meanings if he's so inclined. If you want 
to* check yout perception of "his meaning, be 
very clear that is what you are doing* 

Generally, the closer the feedbaclfte to the 
tilne the behavior occurred, the more helpful 
it iSc When feedback is given immediately, 
^veryone^knows exactly -what it refers to, and 
feelings about the situation are most valid. 
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Don't^ for example, share negative reactions 
when there are others present who would not 
understand the constructive intent of your 
remarks. 



Includes things 
that are new 



Is on 

changeable 
things 



Does not 
demand a 
change 



.Is not an 
overload 



Is given 
to be 
helpful 



Shares 
something 
of £he 
giver 



Is specific, 
not general 




Consider whether the reactions you are sharing 
arfe new information to the other. If they are so 
obvious that he is already aware of them, they 
wjon't help much. .Telling another what you 
saw him doing is often not news. Often, what 
nejvs is the sharing of how you reacted to 

what you saw. 

& 

i 

The value of feedback to the other is^in being 
able to modify his behavior 1 if he want^;to. 
Reacjjpns to things that can't be changed are 
not usually helpful. 



Feedback is sharing reactions. It's up to .the 
receiver if he wishes *to make a change in his 
behavior based on the feedback. If you want to 
ask the person to change, say so, but don't 
consider such a request as feedback. 

If you give another too much feedback or too 
many things all at olice it may be more than he 
can deal with. He may lose track of all you' 
are saying. ' * 

Consider your own_ motivation in sharing the 
reactions. Are you really trying to help the' 
other person gain a useful view of himself? 
If you are simply angry at the other and wish 
to express it, say so, but don't present such 
feelings as feedback. 

Giving feedback can create a Sense of imbalance 
in the relationship. It generally' helps the , 
receiver to feel more comfortable and Be more 
active if tfie giver can share some of his own 
feelings and^concerns as he gives his reactions 
to the other. 

- Be specific by quoting and giving examples of 
what you are referring to. 
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Guidelines for RE CEIVING Feedback 



1. 



3. 



Checks 

understanding 



Asks for feedback 
about specific 
things 



Shares 
reactions to 
feedback 



Use such behavior as paraphrasing to be 
sure you understand the meaning of the other 1 s 
reactions. Watch out for becoming argu- 
mentative or taking a lot of time giving #ie ' 
rationale*for your behavior, rather than 
working to, understand the other 1 s feedback 
to you. 

You can help the giver provide useful reactions 
by asking for feedback about specific things. 
/This indicates your areas of readiness to 
receive feedback and helps him be specific 
rather than general. 

Sharing your reactions to the feedback you 
have received can help the giver improve his 
skills at giving useful feedback. It also lejts ■ 
him know where he stands with you* on a 
feeling basis so that the relationship can* 
continue to grow. If he goes off uncertain 
'about your reactions to his feedback, he may 
feel less inclined to risk sharing them with 
you in the future. 



You fiave been practicing feedback through reporting of observations.. 
(See Handout 9, Guide for 'Observing Helper Communication Skills; 
Handout 10, Guide for Observing Helpee Communication Skills; and 
Handout 11, Guide for Observing the Interaction of Conmunication Skills.) 
During your sharing of observations, you have been paraphrasing, 
describing what you saw and heard aad attempting .to build mutual * 
understanding. 

At this point you wi]l add to these skills the sharing of your reactions 
to what you. have seen and heard during your trio work. This is the 
. interaction called "Giving and Receiving«Feedback.!i 
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•PREPARATION FOR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK ' 



9 

ERIC 



Write things you "know," but have not shared about yourself • Next, write things 
-you "know," but have not shared about the others in your trio. 

♦ * 

Receiving Feedback: Things about myself on which I wouftllike to receive feedback 



Things I have done 
(descriptibn of » 
behaviors) 

Reactidns to myself 
(to behaviors 
described above) 



1 feel good about 



1 have some concern about, 
i.e. , am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 



Giving Feedback: - Things I have seen and reactions I have had but have not shared 
First trio member 1 s name 1 _ 



Things I have seen 
(description of 
behaviors) 

Reactions I have had 
(to behaviors 
dasoribed above) 



I feel good about 



I have some concern about, 
i.e. » am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 



I have some concern abctit, 



• 


I feel good aSout 


i.e. , am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 


• Things I have seen 
'(description of 
behaviors) . 






• 


. Reactions I have had 

Jto behayiors 

described above) 
/ 




* 




• 
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GUIDELINES F,OR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK IN A 
. TRIO ROUND ROBIN 



In each of the three 20-miaute segments: 

Within your trio, depide who sl^uld be the receiver, giver and 
observer for the first round. 

_f 

The receiver ^and giver exchange information from psl^for 
15 minutes, y¥he receiver begins the round by asking for feedback.. 
During the 15-minute exchange, the giver and receiver should trade 
* roles when appropriate. 

The observer uses H54 as a guideline for observing the 15-minute 
interaction between tt^e giver and receiver. He will then have 
5 minutes to share his reactions and discuss his<©bserVations with, 
the others. 

The entire three rounds iast 60 minutes. In each 20-min^te round a 
different person should be the observer while the others exchange the * 
information they have written on H52. - t 
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OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK 

* \ 

* * 

- ■ Write key words to remind you of what you hear and see while two trio - 
members give and, receive feedback. Try to see and hear s^muoh as you can. 
Your jo^as observer is to be as much as possible like a candid camera. 

In reporting your observations, use descriptive language; recall and 
report whit you actually heard or paw. The form on the next page is to help 
record your observations. Put the names of the two people you are observing 
at the top of the page where indicated. The column under each name gives 
space to note the things each person says and does in relation to any of the t 
guidelines listed on the left when he is giving and receiving feedback. 



c 
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OBSERVATION RECO 





Name. 




Guidelines 


When giving and receiving 


4 - 

When giving and receiving 


t 

1. Allows for ^ 
receiver 
readiness 

1 ✓ 


♦ « 




i 

2. Is descriptive 
not 

interpretive 


\ 
1 

i 




3. Covers 
recent 
happenings 


f 


• 

* 


4. Comes at 
appropriate 
times 


t 




5. Includes 
things tfesfct, 
are new 

6. Is on * " ; 
changeable 

,f . things 


> 


. \ 

t 

* 

* 


* • *°*-' 
Z. Does not 
demand a 
change 






8. Is not an 
overload . 

9. Is given to . 
be helpful . 




✓ 
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+ Name - Name 



Guidelines 


When giving .and receiving 


When giving and receiving" 


10. Shares 


f 




something 


; e 


of the giver 


v * 










11.' Is specific 


• 


> 


fc not general 




9 

* \ 

> u ^ 








12. Checks, 






* understanding 

%/ 


1 




13. Asks for 






specific 


• 




feed back 










14. Shares 


* 




reactions 1 


i 


te^feedbagk 






• «> 


t 

» \ 


* 

A- 




* 


• *• 




1 * 

• v 




> • ^ 

i 








? " 


1 • 




\ 


« 


*■ 


f 

• Q 

t 

/ « 


* t 

> 
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Assessment of subset X: the concept.of feedback 

Feedback in interpersonal communications is defined as occurring when 
one person: (check one) 

• * 
• Describes the behavior of another 

Interprets the meaning of the other 1 s behaviorto him- 

" r ... * > • 

Shares his reaction to the behavior of another 



Ten guidelines are suggested for giving feedback. Three^of these . 
guidelines are included among the following list. Check i^e three which 
are correct guidelines: 5 " 

Allows for the readiness of the other to receive 

^Describes giver f s feelings about the other 

Seeks* change in the other 

^ Is about things that can be changed 
■ 

Summarizes past behavior % 

1 

Is given at an appropriate time 

Demands a response 

Doesn't concern the giver , 



Three guidelines are suggested for receiving feedback. One "of these is 
included in the following list; (cfieck one) 

Check the* understanding of the giver 

' Share your reaction to the feedback 

Tell the giver whatyou intend to do about what he has told you % c 
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Answers: ^ „ 

1. Feedback in interpersonal communications is defined as occurring when 
one person: (check one) 

(wrong) Describes the behavior of another 

(wrong) Interprets the meaning of the others behavior to him 

(right) Shares his reaction to the behavior of another 

2. Ten guidelines are suggested for giving feedback. Three of these guidelines 
are included among the following list. Check the three which are correct 
guidelines: , v 

(right) Allows for the readiness of the other to receive 

(wrong) Describes giver 1 s feelings about the other. 

, (wrong) Seeks change in the other 

(right) Is about' things that cixx be changed 

(wrong) .Summarizes past behavior 

(right) • Is given at an appropriate time 
• % * 

(wrong) Demands a response 

(wrong) Doesn't concern the giver * 

3. Three guidelines are suggested for receiving feedback. One of these is 
included in the following list: {check one) 

(wrong) Check the understanding of the .giver 

(right) Share your reaction to the feedback 

: j , 

(wrong) Tell the giver whaeyou intend to do about what he has told you 
If you missed ( any of the above, a review of Handout 51 should be informative. 
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■AGENDA FOR SUBSET XI: DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND 
' ACTION ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Purpose ; 
Objectives; 



Steps ; 



\ j * 

To gain skills in deriving implications from research findings, 
brainstorming apd analyzing action alternatives. 

Given definitions for deriving implications from research 
findings, brainstorming and analyzing action alternatives, 
participants will correctly derive a list of possible implications 
from the findings of Mrs. Jones 1 data and wiU brainstorm a* 
list of related action alternatives, 

1. Introduce Subset XI agenda 

2. Review major results of Mrs. Jones 1 data 

3. Derive implications and action alternatives 

4. Fishbowl trio qi deriving implications 
v 5. Sextet discussion of implicatidhs 

Brainstorming action alternatives . ♦ 

* 

7. Review RtJPS model 

8. Analyze action alternatives 

9. Assessment 
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T 

• 4 

DERIVING IMPUCA HONS AND ACTION A LTERNATIVES * • ' 

Research findings seldom have dfrect application to action. Two steps 

h 

are generally needed in order to develop action guicl^lines from a research 
finding. First, one must decide what he believes to be the implications of that 
finding for his particular action situation* These implications have a ywhat" 
' quality . They are not ".what ought to be done" but rather "what the objectives 
should be" given the things that have been learned from the research. Usually, 

, \ ■ • 

-*Nseveral different kmds of implications can be derived from any one research 

finding. The appropriateness of each implication usually is determined in 

relation to other facts about the situation and the kinds \>f attitudes, values and 

ideologies which exist. The "what" relates to goals to be achieved. % 

The second step toward coming up writh Action guidelines is to consider 

action alternatives for achieving the objectives you select from among possible 

implications. This consideration of action alternatives has a "how 1 ? quality. 

Given a clear objective, how can it be achieved?. Again, there usually are 

several different ways that an objective* might be achieved. In this second step, 

one tries to think up as many different " how we mighfejftchieve it " ideas as 

possible before selecting tliose that seem best for an action trial. The "how" 
. * s 

implications relate to methods and processes to be employed. 
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Below is an illustration of »a generalized finding from research. It is 
followed by Mo possible implications derived from this finding. Listed next 
are three possible action alternatives for each. 
Finding: . J 



Delinquent teenage boys tend to choose young adults who are negatively 
oriented as role models as compared to matched, nondeliquent teenage 
boys who choose their fathers or persons such as teachers or coaches. 



IMPLICATIONS : 

WHAT THE OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE 

Possible Implication No. 1 

Delinquent teenage boys should 
be kept away from negatively 
oriented young adults so they 
won't be adversely influenced 
by them. 



- Possible Implication No. 2 

Negatively oriented young adults should 
be involved as, helpers to^delinquent * 
teenage boys in thinking through, the 
implications of theif behavior? goals 
and the means of their goals. 



*"HOW TO APHIEVE IT" ALTERNATIVES 



Action Alternatives for 
Implicf tiofl No. ,1 

1. Set up a series of lec&res 
for teenage delinquent boys 

^about the pitfalls of evil 
companions. 

2. Pass a law against teenagers - 
with delinquent records 
associating with youftg adults 
with delinquent records. 

3. Conduct a campaign of excluding 
negatively oriented adults 
from all organized teenage 
functions. 



Action Alternatives for 
Implication No. 2 

f 

1. Start a training program for young 
adults who wish to be helpers to 
delinquent teenage boys and enlist 
a 50-50 ratio of negatively and 
positively oriented young adults. 

2. Start a program of training older, 
professional youth worj&etfsfas part 
of a team with young adults in 
operating programs which seek to 
include delinquent teenage boys. 

3. Start a program of training delinquent 
teenage boys to be helpers in operating 
activity clubs for ..younger boys. 
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* 

WORK SHEET FOR DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND 
ACTION ALTERNATIVES 

An implication is derived after looking at the major results gleaned from the* 
data collected. From these results ,>a "what 11 implication can be developed. 
That is, "what the objective(s) should be-- what goal we desire to achieve." 

The action alternatives are developed later. » * 

A fine line is always present between the implication and the action alternative. 
It is necessary to be sure the two do not get confused. Make sure when looking- 
at tfce WHAT (implication) that discussion dofes not shift to the HOW (action 
alternative). , * 



"What" Implication '"How" Alternative 



Major Result Data 



What the objective should be 
What goal we wish to achieve 



How we might achieve it 
Action Alternatives 
Action Steps 



HANDOUT 59 
GUIDELINES FOR A FISHBOWL TRIO EXERCISE 



Trio A' works, and Trio B observes for 10 minutes. Trio B shares 
observations for 5 minutes. 

Trio A works in the center ring at deriving "what"* * * 
' implications from H41. Trio A uses H58as a work 
.sheet and applies criteria in H57 iQ deriving 
implications. - — 

Trio'B observes procedure of Trio A and uses H57 and 
H58 as guidelines for observing Jrio A application of 
criteria for deriving implications. Trio B keeps notes 
and prepares to report. . 

* When time is called, Trio B shares observations with 
Trio A. s 

, - * •* 
Trio B works and Trio A observes for !0*.minutes. Trio A shares 

observations for 5 minutes. 

<r 

Repeat the same procedure as above. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CONDUCTING A BRAINSTORMING » 
SESSION ON ACTION ALTERNATIVES 



Ground rules for brainstorming: . 1 



1. 


Set a time limit (10 minutes) * - • 


2. 


t- m- • 

Produce ideas at a rapid-fire pace* 


3. 


No discussion or evaluation is permitted " 


4. 


The emphasis is on quantity, ^not quality 


5. 


Suspend judgment for 10 minutes . " - 


6. 


Encourage the practice of hitchhiking on others 1 , ideas 


. 7. 


Have a scribe write all action alternatives and ideas 


Procedure: ' , 


1. 


In sextet conduct a warm-up exercise for 3 minutes. 



Brainstorm: "How many things can you do with a brick? 11 

2.* In the sextet, take 10 minutes to brainstorm as many action 
alternatives as you can on one or all of the "what" implications 
derived by Mrs. Jones. (See Handout 6Q.) Ask two persons in 
£ each sextet to use newsprinf ahd write the'aetion alternatives. 
Each person writes on a different sheet of 'newsprint, alternating 
in order to capture all ideas produced at su sapid pace. 



3. Take 10 minutes to review sextets 1 results anSTomove around 
room to look at results from other sextets. 
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HANDOUT 62 \ . 

THE ALTERNATIVES IN MRS. JONES 1 ACTION PLAN 



Mrs, Jones did considerably more work than the handout materials show at 
this stage in her RUPS project. She developed a long list of action alternatives, 
from her list of implications. She gave special attention to possible actions 
that could reinforce each other and/or serve several needs at pnce. She 
created new force field diagrams for several of her major goals. She rated 
forces for ease or difficulty of change. She also looked for forces that showed 
up in more than one force field. 

The analysis that Mrs. Jones did earlier in her RUPS project was diagnostic. 
It was to help spot where she needed more data. This later analysis of forces 
in several force fields, with ratings of how .easy or difficult it might be to 
change forces, was to 0an an action strategy. In a real RUPS improvement 
project, you will know of* many factors beyond those included in this practice 
simulation of !f helping Mrs. Jones. " The thing to be aware of is that there 
are two kinds of analysis you can do with a force field. One is/a diagnostic 
analysis to consider what is known and what needs to be checked into further. 
The second is a strategy analysis to plan which forces you will try to change 
and the actions you will take 'to jphange them. 

* 

A great deal more can be learned about planning action than is included in 
these RUPS materials. Once you have perfected your skills ih using the 
RUPSjjrocesses, it is recommended that you consider going onto master the 
skills of System Technology as applied to managing learning environments. 
A package of materials to support this training has been jointly developed 
by the Northwest Regioflal Educational Laboratory and R.E. Corrigan Associates 
It is entitled, "System Approach For Education (SAFE) for- Classroom 
Managers. 11 

On the basis of her strategy analysis and her own feelings of comfort related to 
each of the action possibilities, "Mrs. Jones selected a few of them to try out. 
Her action plan included the following: ^ 

1. Mrs. Jones started a practice of interviewing her teachers and 
reporting one classroom innovatic^x-£ach week in a one-page 
bulletin*. After carrying this effort herself for several weeks, she 
found the faculty willing to take it over on,a committee basis. 

'2. Part of each faculty meeting was scheduled for sharing and 

exploration of classroom practices. Some sessions focused on 
the skills of interviewing each other and of documenting one|s 
own innovations • 
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* '< 
-ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XI: DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND 

ACTION ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH FINDINGS 



1. Implications from research findings ire: (check one) 

What ought to be done, given the data . > 

What the objectives should be, given the data 

• Statements, of. specific results from the data 

, , , * * 

2. Action alternatives £ive you: (check one)' 

'~ A set of ideas about what heeds to be* done 
< 

Many different ideas of how to achieve objectives 

j_ An analysis of the action strategy needed 

•> 

j " ~ , .* 
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• » 

Answers: 

1. Implications from research findings are: 

(wrong) What ought to be done, given the data 

(Implications fro'm findings are gtfals about which you next , 
consider what ought to be done. ) , v 

(right) What the^objectives should be,, given the jikta _ ( 

(wrong) Statements of specific results from the data 

n t (Statements of specific resjxlts from da|a are research 

findings ! " Implications are the goals or objectives 

derived from thfese. ) * - * * „ 

♦ *. 

v m ' • ?, ' 

2. Action alternatives gite you: m • * v. 

(wrong) A l3et of ideas abdub*rhat needs to be done r 

(Action alternatives are statements of how to achieve objectives.) 

(right) Many different ideSs of how to achieve objectives 

(wrong) An analysis of the aotion strategy needed . 

(A stfategy analysis to plan action considers action alternatives 
as well as other factors.) - < t 
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V 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET HI: PLANNING FOR ACTION > 



Purpose : 
Objectives : 



Steps ; 



To gain skills in considering planning resources when 
deciding on a strategy for^lmplementing action alternatives., 

,After receiving papers on *■ Five Resources in Planning and 
Taking Action 11 and "Organizational and Community Conditions 
Which Influence the Learning Experiences of Children, " work 
Sheets and directions for trio work, participants will identify 
and write ^questions fpr' getting information in two categories, 
(supportive resources and management considerations). They 
will then perform a force field analysis on the firrft action step 
in Mrs, 4 Jones 1 action plan. 

1. Introduce Subset XII agenda 

2. Five resources in planning and taking action 

" 3. Consideration of organizational and community conditions 

4. Trio exercise in discovering^supportive resources 
♦ 

5. Mrs. Jones 1 notes from interviews with principal an<J 
several teachers ta 

6. Trio survey of management considerations 

• 7. . Force field analysis of first action step ^ 
8. Trio discussion of force field analysis 



9. Assessment 
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• FIVE RESOURCES IN PLANNING AND TAKING ACTION 

Force Field Analysis •* * ♦ 

Two kinds of analyses c&n be don^ on a force field — the diagnostic * 
analysis and the strategy analysis * During the diagnostic phpse of v 
problem solving, forces can be ranked for importance and rated for 
clarity. The force field is then analyzed to consider the need for collecting 
data to further 'clarify the problem situation* During the later phase of 

i , i 

planning for action, the forces can be rated for changeability.- That is, how 
easy or difficult would it be to change each force? Force fields may be 
written for each of the forces concerning their changeability. These are 
analyzed to plan a strategy of action. x One generally kirns to change » 
thfcse forces that appear both high in importance and most changeable. 

The following factors are considered in using the force field to plan 

f 

a strategy of- action. There are four ways to cause the situation to change 



■ f 



from what it is now. 

• if 

• . Acfo a force 

*■ * 

^Eliminate a force 
Strengthen a force " . m \ 

/ - » 

Weaken^ force \ 
Usually; we tify to bring about change : by adding forces* The result is 
that. we don't get closter to tjie goal, but only wind up with greater forcesjon 
both sides and mofe- tension in the situation. If is often helpful betake 
an approach of seeking to reduce some of the restraining forces, the 
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forces pushing against movement toward the goal. Sometimes it even 
^ helps to start by reducing a force pushing toward the goal to reduce ' ^ 

v tension in the situation. The force field diagram can help you select the 

forces that might best be used to bring about a constructive change. 

Management Considerations ^ ^ 

It will be very important to work through the following management 

considerations careftilly as you -carry out'your action plan for improvement. 

; ' > * 

It is not intended that these questions imply a general right, or wrong way 

of doing" things. Every situation is unique . It is suggested that, fn any 

given situation, the* way you work out the answers ta these questions of 

management will strongly influence how your action effort turns out and 

the kinds of side effects itlnay have! The overall question that appHes to 

each of the following is: What is the most constructive way to do iUthis time ? 

♦ 

Questions u ^ 

♦ 

A. Is there an awareness among those who will be affected by the 
proposed change of a need for change? * ~ 

B. What ate your own motives ; why do you you desire to see this 
change come about? 

* * 
• C. What are the motives , present or potential, among those who 
will be affected for desiring to see this change come about? 

* 

D. . What is the -nature of your relationship with those who will be 

affected by this change? (FQr example, are you the "helper 11 
and they the "helpees" ? Is it the other way around? Are "you 
seen as atf authority figure and/or an expert? Did you mutually 
establish the relationship or is it simply one set up by'your 
roles as with a* teacher-pupil, etc. ?) , 

E. Are those who will be affected by the change ' working with you on 
clarifying what the nature of the situation is ? . 
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F. Are those who will be affected by the change involved In considering 
alternative ways for bringing it about? 

Gi If you and the others ^have arrived at a point of having some clea* 
intentions for change, what has to happen to move from the stage of 
having good intentions to the stage of making actual change efforts ? 

A. 

• H. Are those whijtwill be affected by the change the ones carrying out 

the plan to bring about the change? 

I. How will you know if the change has really happened , and if so, why 
it happened,' or why it didn't happen? , 

* • 
J. If the change has happened, what support will be necessary in 
order for it to continue in the new way? 

K. Are those who were involved in this effort now more able to carry 
out other change efforts in the future? 

Helping Relationships / 

• Research indicates most of us benefit from having support from others 
/Jwhen we try to do something new or different. In fact, many action efforts 
"never really get started because of lack of active support. In undertaking 

. an improvement effort, whom can you turn to for encouragement, for fresh 
ideas and ways of looking at the situation, to argue with you to help bring 
out the things you haven't thought of, etc. ? , Whom can you seek frit to 

k build these kinds of helping relationships for yourself? ■ 
Scientific Knowledge 

Implications" for action can be derived from research findings. First, 
one must retrieve researgh^that fits a particular action question* Research 

"is available not only on classroom conditions which influence children, but 

^jjjeo on organizational and community conditions which affect the learning 

♦experience of children by influencing the teache.r.and the ways things 

happen in a school system. ** • ' 

J ' -214 
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Self-Initiation Skills 



The most-important resource may well be your own willingness to 
take initiative . The whole process of problem solving/action taking involves 
irnany steps. There are many points along the way where you might get bogged 
down. It often can be helpful tcrask yourself, "Where am I in the process 
right now and what are the n^xt steps I need to take? 11 Sometimes it te'hard 
to stir up your initiative to really take a next step. When you get bogged 
down this way, it can help to take a few minutes to work out a force field on - 
yourself. What are the forces for and against your getting active* in moving 
on to the next step? Once you've spotted these forces, you can work out a 
plan to support your own initiative. m * 

If time permits, trios can $iink of apcji consider the first step which 
Mrs. JonesNsu^ht take itf starting her action program. Refer to Handout 62, 
"Alternatives in Mrs. Jones 1 Action Plan. 11 You are not to decide on one 
action st^^but only to think of possibilities and discuss them.- 
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ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 

• ■ c A 

Those Who Influence the Direct Workers \ ' 

What actions of the principal facilitate or inhibit innovativeness of 
teachers? Chester and B^rakat reported: 

. . teachers who see their principal as exerting substantial 
upwards influence with the superintendent and minimal ^ 
downwards influence gn the local staff are most likely to 
innovate. Some guarantee of professional autonomy in 
> the form of mediation of external pressures and freedom 
from internal pressures may be at work here. 

Principal-staff congruence on professional matters seems to 
be relevant for staff innovation and sharing . . ; . 

... the principal may be more facilitative of professional , 
growth by his indirect efforts at encouraging a supportive, 
peer network than by direct efforts at stimulating teacher 
change. 1 

How does the position of the teacher in the informal pattern of faculty 
relationships influence innovativeness in her classroom? Chester and Barakat 

• * 

also reported: 

. . . teachers who|perceived) themselves in the center of 
. staff clusters appear to innovate and sljare more often 
than oUiers, while teachers who place themselves on the 
periphery of such clusters are least likely to innovate and 
share practices. 2 

Tlfose Who Influence the School System as an/Organization 

In surveying a number of case studies of change in education, Mackenzie' 

f 

■ noted influence sometimes comes from superintendents, boards of education, 
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his, state legislatures, state departments of education and state and 
federal courtsr 

How much influence in the organizational structure should the teacher 
have on the curriculum in order to share innovations? Lippitt and colleagues 
reported: 

* 

... if teaohers. believe that they have influence, they are 
likely to feel it is worthwhile sharing information with 
their colleagues. However, if they do not believe they 
have influence, or if they are alienated from the social 
system of the school, then they are likely to feel there 
. ' is really no point in sharing because no one will listen. 
This observation is supported by data that reveal that 
teachers \\{ho are seen by their colleagues as influential, 
competent ^and enthusiastic about teaching, innovate and 
: share jno re than teachers who are not perceived in this 
way. V 

The objective structure of the school seems to have a 
"different effect on adoption than on innovation . In those 
schools where the communication structure was more 
hierarchial (sic), teachers adopted more often than iyi 
schools with a diffuse structure. 

On the other hand: 

In those schools where the communication structure was more 
spread or diffuse, and where almost everyone wafc linked to 
someone; teachers innovated and shared more than in schpbls 
• with hiferarchial (sic) or nondiffused structure. 4 \ * / 

" ■ Vj 

'Are pupils 1 perceptions of parental* attitudes toward school important? 
Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck found: 

Indices for parental support of school, se£f-esteem, and 
attitudes toward school sho$ that pupils who view their 
parents as supporting school have higher self-esteem and 
more positive attitudes toward school than pupils who view 
less parental support of school. 5 
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Do all the various important reference persons ttj a child f s life have 
influence on his school behavior?* Jung reported the perceived "messages" 
from others about how to behave at school combine to relate significantly to' 
observations of the socioemotionally handicapped child f s positiveness in 
relating with teachers and peers'in the Classroom. 6 - * 

Are there different reference groups within a community which influence 

the socialization of youth? In 1962, Logan conducted a study in a middle-sized 

city in which key influencers of youth programs were identified and interviewed. 

He reported: , 

. . . agreements of division of labor, perceptions of goal 
similarity, and reports of communication patterns indicate 
a meaningful structuring of the youth development community 
into four subparts. These include organizations and individuals 
whose youth development tasks are: 

1. Therapeutic Services, Law Enforcement and Social Control 
£ 2. Formal Education 

, - 3/ Economic Integration 

4. Religious Development, Recreation, Leisure Time 
Activities 7 

Logan found: "Beliefs about 6est ways of working with children and 

youth differ, according to which youth development area one%belongs to. 11 He 

found further: ' * * 

Some youth behaviors are 'positively valued and viewed as 
worthy of support; others are disliked and ones we would 
like to chapge. .There is a fair amount of agreement in the 
youth development community that work achievement 
behavior (ambitious, good workers, striving to do better) 
i arid social relations behavior (being cooperative, getting 

along well with others, respecting others) are the most 
desired behaviors. There is stronger agreement that 
the most disliked behavior, or behavior that most needs 
changing is social relationships behavior (disrespect for * 
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others, ^disrespect for authority, misbehaving legally, 
being poor citizens^ The different subparts have 
different views about this. There is a general agreement 
in the community that the family is a primary source of 
the development expositive youth behavior. -There is 
- much stronger agreement that the family is the source 
of negative youth development. 8 

How adequate is the training generally available to those who work with 

youth? Morse, Dunn and Bloom 9 found that teachers' responses concerning 

their orientations toward working with youth were not significantly 'related 

to reports of their pupils, or reports of trained observers, as to how they 

actually were working with youth. Jung 1 ^ found no significant relationship 

between teachers 1 awareness of M good classroom group dynamics" principles 

and the extent to which they practiced these principles in their classrooms. 

Knowing and believing is not the same as doing ! 
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» HANDOUT 67 

TRIO EXERCISE ON DISCOVERING~6UPPOR£TVE RESOURCES 

« * 

As her first action step, Mrs. Jones decided to investigate the su^poutive 
resources she could count on at school in orcter to supplement her force field 
analysis of her first action step. 

Construct a questionnaire to use in interviewing several teachers: 

1. To ascertain the kind of support in the sdhool Mrs. Jon<»s 
can expect # * * 

tl To identify persons with whom lielping relationships can be' 
V explored and built for:trying out new ideas . | 



efer to Handouts 65 and 66 for ideas. 
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TRIO SURVEY OF MANAGEMENT CONSIDERATIONS 

Taking into consideration all information on Handouts 65, 66, 67 ajid 68, 
and the alternatives in Mrs. Jones 1 action plan from Handout 62, work as a 
trio to produce appropriate responses to each one of the management 
consideration questions listed below from Handout 65. 

Answer How Things Answer How You Think 
Seem to Be Now Things Should Be 

1. Is there awareness among 
those who will be affected 
by the proposed change 

of a need for change ? 

2. What are your (Mrs. Jones) 
. own motives for desiring 

the change ? 

3. What are the motives 
of those who will be 

. affected? 

4. What is the nature of 
your (Mrs. Jones) 

relationship with those , 
who will be affected? 

5. Are those who will be 
affected working on 

clarifying the situation? * 

6. Are those affected 
involved in considering 
how to bring about change ? 

7. What has to happen to 
move from intentions to 
making actual change 
efforts ? 

* 8. Are those affected the 
ones carrying out the 
plan? 4 
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9. How will you (Mrs. Jones) 
know if the change has 
xeally happened?. 



10. ^ If change happens, 

what support will be 
necessary to continue 
in the new way? 

11. Are those involved in 
the effort more able 
to carry but other 
change efforts in the 

-future ? 



Answer How Things Answer How You Think 
Seem to Be Now ThingsVshould Be 
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WORK SHEET FOR FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS OF 
FIRST ACTION STEP IN MRS. JONES r ACTION PLAN 



1. Mrs. Jones started a practice of interviewing her teachers and reporting 
one classroom innovation each week in*a one-page bulletin. After carrying 
this effort herself for several weeks, she found the faculty willing to take 
it over on a committee basis. 




Step 1: Do a fon 

Step 2: Rate the changeability of each force as "hard, 1 
"medium" or "easy" to change 




Goal: -Involve the faculty in establishing a committee 
for sharing classroom innovations < 



Forces For 



Forces Against 
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HAND0Ut71 

♦ 

✓ ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XXI: PLANNING FOR ACTION . 

When doing a strategy analysis on a force field to plan action, 
you; (check one) 

Rank order the importance of the forces 

\ 

• Rate each force for clarity * - ^ 

Rate each force for changeability 



/ 

In any future RUPS improvement project you undertake, the correct 
answers to the following management questions will be: 

a. Are those who will b!e affected by the change working with you 
on clarifying the nature of the situation? 

^Yes *_ No ' Maybe 



b. Are those who will be affected by the -change involved in considering 
alternative ways for biri^ng it about*? 

Yes _^ " No Maybe 



a. Are those who will be affected by the change the ones carrying 
• out the plan to bring about the change? 

, > 

Yes o No Maybe 



<0 
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Answers: - . 

1. When doing a strategy analysis on a force 'field to plan action, you 

"(wrong) Rank ordqr the importance of the forces 
(This is part of diagnostic analysis) 

(wrong) Rate each force for clarity * * 

(This is part of diagnostic analysis) ' 

. (right) Rafe each force for changeability 

2. In any future RUPS improvement project you undertake* the correct 
answer* to; the following management questions will be: 

a; --Are those who will be affected by the change working with you 
oii clarifying the.nature of tie situation? 

Yes (wrong) , No (wrong) Maybe (right} 

b. Are those -Who. will be affected by the change involved in cfcnsidering 
alternative ways for bringing* it about? . - 

Yes .(wrong) No (wrong) Maybe (tight) 

c. Are those who will b§ affected J>y the change the ones Carrying 
out the plan to bring about the change? 

Yes (wrong) No (wrong) s Maybe (rightj 

(Every situation will tie unique. In an actual projfect, the answers, to these . 
questions sometimes may be yes and at* other times no. When answering 
theSabove questions about any future project, the correcf answer has to be 
maybe. ) . 
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AQENDA FOR SUBSET XDJ: SNIALL GBQUP DYNAMICS 



/ 



Purposes : To become familiar witti additional data-gathering tools 1 

To apply knowledge and skills^ acquired to a small group * 
" planning task and objectively analyze the small group's 

dynamics. - ' 

■ To produce a plan for use when explaining the RUPS < 
} process in qw£ school. 



Objectives ; 



Steps : 



Given a set of procedures, participants will scan. and 
share ideas found in the remaining chapters, of 

Given an assignment, the sextets will produce a plan to explain 
the research utilizing problem solving process to a specific 
back home group. 

Given a planning meeting and pandout 75, "Five Dimensions 
of Grodp Growth," participants will rate their small grottp 
* dynamics .and analyze and interpret their ratings. 

1. Introduce Subset xm agenda 

2. Review RUPS model 

3. Read remaining chapters in Diagnosing Professional 
Climates of Schools - 

4. Plan a session to explain the RUPS # process > 

5. Read "Five Dimensions of Group Growth" 
\6. Evaluate the planning session 

7. Composite rating of group 

8. Discussion of what happened during the*group planning , 



session 
9. Assessment 
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' INSTRUCTIONS FOR READING W 

DIAGNOSING PROFESSIONAL CLUVjATES'OF SCHOOLS * 

Task: ^ - Rapid scanning of remaining chapter in sextets. 

Procedure : 1. Each person in the sextet scans the remaining chapter 
in the book. Read it itf a rapid, skimming manner. 
Note any major tools for evaluation to share during 
, • the. sextet discussion. 1 * 

2. In the sextet, share ^nd discuss, major data-gathering 
tools in the seven chapters* Focus on helping each other 
" identify and clarify the major evaluating tools. Pay 
particular attention to the fact that evaluation is viewed 
as an ongoing process, closely related to other planning 
and -action taking processes. 
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^ HANDOUT 74 
PLANNING ASSIGNMENT^ 



Task: To design a one-hour session that any of you could conduct 

* for a faculty of thirty to give them an understanding of the 
RUPS pr/xie'ss. 



OUR PLAN FOR A ONE-HOUR SESSION 



I » 
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FIVE DIMENSIONS OF GROUP GROWTH 



There are five dimensions along which groups typically develop and grow. 
They have to do»with clarity about membership, influence, feelings, individual 
differences and productivity. People in new groups tend to concern themselves 
with these dimensions in the order just given. 

• / . ■ • 

Membership 

When you^become part of a new group, the<first thing you^re agt to care 
about is what it wiU mean to be a member. How will others expect you to act? 
When should you speak and how do you go about it? If you say something as a 
joke, wiU others laugh or will they think you were being serious? Is it all 
right to come late, 'to leave early, to smo^e, to dress informally ? Will 
members in this group hold your same values and attitudes? Will membership 
in this group facilitate or conflict with other rolesyou have in life? Will 
membership in this group be stimulating, boring, exciting, threatening, 
rewarding, inconsequential? " v*- 

Influence 

\ * "\ * « 

As the meaning of membership becomes clearer, attention generally turns 

to questions of influence. Wh6 is the Leader of this group? Is there a chairman? 

\ 

Will the "real leader" pleas6 stand up? How do decisions get made? In what 
ways do people try to influence each other? Are individuals open to letting 

* 

others influence them? What opportunities are there for you to influence or 
fulfill leadership functions? Are there individuals in the group who care more 

• / ... 

about the power of being leaders tftaif they do about the goals and issues of the group? 

237 
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Feelings % 

As norms of membership and influence become clear, the expression of 

feelings becomes increasingly important. When others like an idea or action, 

do they say so? When there is boredom, frustration or anger, is this shared 

openly so that it can be worked out constructively? Can you x express your 

feelings freely* as they occur so you don f t have to contain them and let- them ^ 

build up to a point where ^they burst through in^ppgga&iately ? Do people wait 

until they t! get out the door 11 to tell one or two colleagues how they "really felt 

about the meeting 11 ? Is the expression of negative feelings seen as honest 
* 

feedback that can help, rather than as a destructive attack? Again, is 
expression of positive feelings's^en as honest feedback, rather than simply - 
trying to influence or M gild the lily 11 ? 

4ft <■ 

: f 

Individual Differences „»• ' % 

Each member of a group represents certain unique experiences , knowledge " 
and skills. Few groups seem to reach a point where they take maximum 
advantage of these individual differences. It's rather common for members, of 

a' group to reach a level of sharing feelings where each sees the others, as 

?*« 

likable because they ai£ pretty much the sjtme as he is. / This is sometimes 



referred to as the "honeymoon stage. 11 If engugh trust develops, the members 

* y 

may begin to be able to both recognize and value the individual differences that 

each possesses. A new sfet of qt|,estions then takes on meaning. Do the members 
* • 

take the time and effort to leain about the experiences,,, attitudes, knowledge, 

. " - «\. • 

values, skilfs and ideologies of each other? Does each work at sharing his own 

♦ -J t * ,r 

ideas in order to get others* reactions and different ways of looking at issues? 
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« 

Do they let each other know they appreciate these differences even when they 
don f t necessarily agree with them? 
Productivity 

Most groups exist for a purpose th^t involves some kind of product. It 

a 

might simply be \o have fun together. It might he to build better mouse traps 
. or to improve the-learning experiences of children. The product of irfany 
groups tencls toward a "lowest common denominator" of that potential which 
the individuals in the group are capable. Depending upon how nornra of 
membership, influence, feelings and individual differences get worked out, a 
group can reach a level of creative productivity. Ideas of different individuals 
can be combined into better new ideas which no one person alone would have 
thought of. These questions become important. How much energy goes into 
arguing about which ideas are "better 11 or "right" as compared to energy spent 
on developing new ideas from combining old ones? Is effort spent on 
diagnosing situations to bring but underlying issues? When problems are 
raised, is there a vClue for working them through fyoroughly-as opposed to 
moving quickly toward action? Do members take the time to seek your * 
reactions and ideas? Do the norms of the group f s organization support time 
and ways for you. to give your reactions and ideas? 
Results ' ' 

There are two kinds of^bsults from, the ways a new group works* out these 
five dimensions .of its growth. One concerns task accomplishment. Tasks 
may be accomplished efficiently or inefficiently, thoroughly or only partially, 
with high quality or in a shoddy manner. s The other kind of result has to do 
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with maintenance of the group. There may be high esprit de corps where 
individuals are pleased and excited to be members • Or, there may be 
confusion and frustration where individuals readily leave the group. 
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• » 

RATING OF GBOUP N PLANMNG MEETING • 



Instructions: Circle the number on each scale which pomes closest to being 

your assessment of the planning* meeting just completed. 

• « • * 

i . 

1. How clear were you about your membership role in the sextet? 

V 

/'l 72/3/4/5/6 / 7>/ 8 / 9 / 10 / 11 / 12 / 

Completely Clear on some things, Completely s 

confused confused about others ' - clear 

/ 

2. How completely did you share your ideas in the meeting? - 

/ 1 / 2 / 3/4/5/. 6/7/ ''8/9 / 10/ 11 / 12 / . 

1 * 

, > 

I did not share ■ I shared about half < I completely shared 

any of my ideas 4 of my ideas every idea "that— 

occurred* to me 



* 3. To what extent were your efforts to influence the meeting successful? 

/ 1 / 2 / :3 A 4- / 5 /: 6" / 7 / 8 7 9 / 10 / 11 / 12 / 

Nothing I did had ' About half of tiiy I strongly influenced 

any influence on attempts influenced the group ^yery 

the group ' the group * time I tried ***** 



j 



4. How clearly did you* communicate your positive and„ negative feelings when 
you were aware of them? < ■ . _ P « s * 

1/2/3/4 / 5 / 6/ 7/ 8' / 9/ 10 /ll/ 12 7 



Not at all — I communicated to' Completely clear 

no one ki^pws *them,clearly half to everyone 

^ how I was feeling of the time : 
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How clear Avere you about how others were feeling in the sextet? 



/ 1/2/, 3^/4/5/6/7/8/9/' 10*/ 11 / 12 / 

I had no idea about I was clear about k I knew exactly Ijow 

how anyone felt * half of the group * everyone felt 

To what extent did the team benefit from the unique contribution of each . . 
person in it? (By virtue of his role in the system, training, experience, etc.) 



/1/2/3/4/5,/ 8 / 9 / 10. / / 1& / 

N9t at all—no About 5*0-50 * Completely— benefited 

real benefit from everyone in the 

from anyone J group as much as 

1- possible 



To what extent di4 the team work at discovering how your unique background 
and role dould contribute to what was going'on? • ^ 

/ 1 / 2 /*& / 4» / &/ / 7 / 8 / 9 / 10 / XI. / 12 / 

. Ttfey didnjt tfntf * 9 /T JEtatf g ot about ^lf . The y found 0111 

"out anything about ^ of*the ^ntr|^ution v everything about me 
^mi'fhat would have' ^ I could *have 5 xnade: • % that, could be of any 
"helped O ' * ... /' % • " help * 

J . * * * ' 

How productive was* the Work of the^sextef;? , 

& ' ' - 

'/ 1/2/3/4/ »5 / 6/ 7Vjgg / 9 ./ 10 7 11 / 12. / 

(Completely About half as Very productive— as 

ffltetoductive-- productive as *we much as possibly' 

nothing worthwhile could have been .. \ could have been done 

4k' • ' 



How creative was the plan produced? (For example, actively testing and 
building on each others ideas.) t . • 

/ 1 / 2 / 3 / 4 / 5 / 6 / 7 / 8 / ,5 / 10 / 11 /l2 / 

Not creative at all— About 50-50 " Extrepiely creative 

the plan came out of the plan—is better than 

lowest common denominator - anyone could have 

of ideas, from the group '\ > come up with alone 
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COMPOSITE RATING OF GROUP PLANNING MEETING 

Instructions: 1. Record the ratings on this chart as each individual 
" reports his ratings foi^ each item, ^ t 

2. eircle the point on each scale where the largest number 

of ratings occur. For example, if two consecutive numbers 
each have three ratings, circle-both numbers. 

/ / / A L / . 

r 2 \3 y 5, 6 _ , 

3. Connect the circles with a line, producing a profile of 
•your group work during the planning session. 
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- ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XHI: SMALL GROUP DYNAMICS 



The* five dimensions of group growth are: (check five) 

Consensus ; Feelings 

Structure 

Individual Differences 

Productivity 

* 

Maintenance. 



Membership 
Task Accomplishment 
Influence 
Reward System 



v 
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* * 

Answers: 

♦ 

1. The five dimensions of group growth are: (check five) 
(wrong) Consensus ' (right) . Feelings 

i (right) Membership (wrong) Structure 

(wrong) Task Accomplishment (right) Individual Din*erences 



(right^Q nfluence 
(wrong) Reward System 



7 



(right) Productivity 



(wrong) Maintenance 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET XIV: PLANNING YOUR 
BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT 



To begin work on identifying a real problem and plan for a back 
home RUPS improvement project < \ 

To review and reinforce the RUPS model and 1 other majoi: 
cognitive learnings of the workshop 

Given instructions and support materials, each participant will 
write problem statements .and a f<?rce field analysis for a back 
home RUPS project. With references to guidelines and criteria 
given«in earlier subsets, these statements will be critiqued in 
sextets. 

Given instructions, each participant will do a force field on 
following through on a back. home /RUPS project to share in 
sextets. Two follow through- meetings will be specified. With 
reference to the assessment handouts from all subsets, 
participants will review all major cognitive learnings to insure 
.mastery. 

> 

1. Introduce Subset XIV agenda 

2. Discuss possible back hdnae problems for a RUPS project' 

3. Write a back home problem statement and force field i 
analysis - ~ 

4. Critique |gich other's problem statements and force field 
1 ^analyses * 

5. Overview of back home RUPS project guidance materials 

* i» 

6. Write an indivi&ual force field on carrying out back hofae 
. RUPS project 

7. Share individual force fields in sextet 

h \ ' • 

8. Announce plakfe for followup sessions s <, 

9. Review assessment 
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BACK HOME PROBLEM STATEMENT AND FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 

• - . >r *• 

1. Statement of a problem I think I want to wQrk on: 




Force field analysis of my improvement goal; 
Goal: 



r 



Forces For 



Forces Against 



Take the last five minutes of this period to copy your problem statement and 
force field, on newsprint fbr others to cfitiqUe; 

Instructions: 1. Write your problem statement and for£e field analysis on 
> a large piece o£ newsprint 

2. Post your newsprint with another piece of newsprint next 
to it for written critiques from others 
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This space is for notes you may wish to copy from the 1 critique statements 
others wrote on your newsprint. * 



Critique of problem statement: 



' Critique of force field analysis: 



x 
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• * * * 

PLANS FOR A RUPS PROJECT 

iThis folder contains a number of blank forms to use as an aid in carrying out 
a real RIJPS project back home* It is suggested yoiruse these and keep them 
fifed in chronological order to refer to as a way of keeping track of your 
progress. * . * , M „ • 

Form 1 is for keeping tract of when you are working on different 
parts of the BJJPS model _ . * 

^ * «- *■ 
Form 2 is for writing statements of your problem 

Form 3 1 is for jvriting force fields 

Form 4 is . for making data-gathering plans 

Form 5 is for stating results frpm data, deriving implications , 
and listing possible action alternatives . 

Form 6 is for stating action plans * , 

Form 7 is for recording major changes and goals achieved 

« 

There may not be enough,blanfc forms for your project. If you need additional 
copies of any form, simply write them out for yourself on blank sheets of 
paper. , • 
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FORM 1 

PROGRESS RECORD OF A RUPS PROJECT 

c - ' 



This RUPS project is concerned with: 



Approximate dates that I worked on different phases of the RUPS project are 
recorded below. 

Date Phase - 1 

1. - * ^ ' v The phases of the RUPS 

2 # * model are listed below as 

3 # \ a reminder. 'You may 

4 # : * \ repeat some of these 

5 # „ plans several times in 

g # . n carrying jout a project. 

8 I ' Identify concern 

• i • - • » k . 

9. * > 1 

* Diagnose situation 

11. v 

22. v > Consider action 

/ • alternatives* 

14. 
15. 

16. % ^ alternatives 

17. - 

. Adopt and diffuse 

19. , . ■ , ^ 

20. ' Retrieve knowledge 
2i # v of setting 



Test selected P 



Derive implication 
from knowledge of * 
setting 

Retrieve scientific 
knowledge 

/ ; , Derive implications 
from scientific 
\ 5.3 knowledge . 
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FORM 2 


Date: 


- 


> 


/' ' . . 

' PROBLEM STATEMENT NO.. 












F 


* 


' .r ' 

* 
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Goal: 



FORM 3 

v 

FORCE FIELD NO. 



Date: 
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Forces For — 



. Forces Against 
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Date: 



FORM 4 

DATA-GATHERING PLAN NO/ 



Forces about which data is to be gathered: 



From whom (or where) data is to be gathered: 



Way iJwhich data is to be gathered (tools, observation plan, questions to 
be asked, etc*): 
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* ' Date: 

FORM 5 ~ v ' 

RESULTS, IMPLICATIONS AND ACTIpN ALTERNATIVES 

A major result from the data is: 



One implication that can be derived from this result is: 



-y c e 

Some action alternatives that might deal with this implication are: 



Another implication that can be derived from this result is: 



r - . Some action alternatives that might deal with this implication are: 

, . V 

* Another implication that can be derived from this result is: 



Some action alternatives that might deal with this implication are: 



vr- 
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Date: 

FORM 6 
STATING ACTION PLANS 



The major parts of ^ the action plan include: 



■ Resources I have considered in carrying out the action plan include (e. g, , 
j management considerations, helping relationships, own initiative, etc, ): 



/ 



v 
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; ' Date: j _ 

FORM 7 v 
; ^ MAJOR CHANGES AND GOAL PREPARED < 

A major change in<the forces of the problem that has taken, place: 



Concrete evidence that this change has taken place in the forces: 



H81 
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A major goaj that has been achieved: 



Concrete evidence that this goal has bqen achieved: 
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FORCE FIELD ON MYSELF 



Instructions: Identify the forces "for and against your moving ahead to carry 
out a RUPS improvement project back home. ' . r > 



FORCES WHICHx WILL AFFECT THE PROBABILITY 
. OF MY DOING A RUPS PROJECT 



Forces For ► 

— 4 



Forces Against 
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PLANS FOR FOLLOWUP SESSIONS I AND EL " 



Followup Session I will be held on 



(date) 

at y o 1 clock. We will meet at ■ 



(time) . (place) 



« w 



The'meeting will end at__ o'clock. 

s . (time). 



Followup Session II will be held on 



* (date) 

at o* clock. We will meet at 



(time) (place) 



The meeting will end at o'clock. 

— — (time) 



The purpose of the two followup sessions is to h^lp each other analyze progress 
and plans your back home RUPS projects* You will meet and work in your 
original workshop trios. You are to bring all of the materials from the work- 
shop to tjiese sessions so that you will have them to refer to if needed. You 
are to bring any materials you have developed as part of y^pur actual back home 
RUPS-project. You will help each other consider where you are and what 
step* are needed next in relation to the RUPS mpdjel. *You will critique problem 
statements, force fields, data-gathering plans and results, action plans and 
outcomes. * * 
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ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XIV: PLANNING YOUR BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT 
!• Fill In the missing labels in the empty boxes of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving Model below 

* 



SCIENTIFIC^ THE PROCESS- 
KNOWLEDGE 



^KNOWLEDGE 
OF YOUR 
SETTING 
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1. Fill in $e missing labels injhe empty boxes of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving Model below. 



SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE*""" 



r 



THE PROCESS 



_ _ ^ KNOWLEDGE 
~*OF YOUR 
SETTING 




Identify a Concern 




f 






Diagnose the Situation 



Consider Action 


Alternatives 




- 


i 


Test Selected Alternatives 








v Adopt and Diffuse 



\ ■ 
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AGENDA FOB SUBSET XV: FOLLOWUP SESSION I 



Purpose ; 

Objective ; 
r 



Steps : 



stfoprovide support for carrying out back home RUPS projects 
and 'further practice in applying RUPS skills. , 

Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts, 
participants wilLapply criteria .to analyzing eaeh other's 
progress in implementing skills while carrying out a real 
RUPS project. Each participant will further explicate plans 
> for support. and the next stepfc of his project. \ ' 

1; Introduce Subset XV agenda f 

2. Discuss rewards and frustrations of RUPS projects 

3. Analyze progress of RUPS projects 

4. Consider support needed , % 

5. Plan t the next steps 

• * * ■ „ 

6. Share plans • . t 

7. , State time of next session 
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4 



ikALYZING PROGRESS OF A RUPS PR6JECT 



It is suggested that you use th* following ideas to help other trio members consider the progress being 
made on their RUPS projects. 

.First; Help the person consider where he is on the RUPS diagram. Which phases of the RUPS process 
has he covered? Has he cycled back to repeat some phases Hr light of new information gained? What 
evidence can be show, of the phases he has*be"en through? What phase is he in right now? Is he clear 
about this? Are his current efforts appropriate or cfoes it appear that he should be in a different phase 
right now? Use the diagram of the RUPS model belowto. work-out the answers to these questions with him. 



SCIENTIFIC^- 
KNOWLEDGE 



may draw on JTHE PROCESS. L may draw on_ _u 



KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE • 
EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research 
Findings 



Methpdology** 2 ► 




Identification of a Concern 



Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Action Alternatives 



Feasibility Tefttin^of Selected 
Alternatives, Including Training 
and Evaluation 



4 



Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
'Alternatives 



O 
w 

2 

S 

o 
s 

•a 

C 
o 
> 

s 

CO 



^Priority 
of Nfeeds 

^Resources 



^Existing 
Innovations 




1 ' 
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. Second: Critique the quality of the work done so far. Were the four guideline 
questions clearly answered in writing the problem statement(s)? Are the 
forces in the force field stated specifically enough to know who to go to and 
what to ask in order to clarify a force? Are force fields rank ordered for 

• importaijee and rated for clarity? Was data collected in order to clarify forces 
in the force field? Were results from data written out and implications derived 
from jthem prior to considering action alternatives? Was action planned using 
force fields to consider ways to strengthen and/or weaken specific forces? Is 
there any objective data to show that any forces have been changed or that 
measurable objectives have been reached? Some, or all, of these questiQns 
should be answerable depending on how far the RUPS project has proceeded. 
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DEVELOPING BACK HOME SUPPORT TO CARRY OUT A 

RUPS PROJECT ' 

t 

Ther£ are two important ways to think about developing back'home support to 
carry out a RUPS project. One has to do with support for yourself as you 
work on the project. The other has to do with the involvement and commitment ^ 
of others who can contribute to success of the projects - 

Support for Yourself 

Most of us benefit a great deal from the kinds of relationships and activities 
shared by the trios in the RUPS workshop training. Your fellow trio members 
may be from your home school setting. If so, consider whether there are 
additional persons in your school settingwith whom you could work at building 
these kinds of helper- helpee relationships, If not, how can you start .from 
scratch to build such relationships? Your ability to use the RUPS process and 
skills gives you one kind of support. The help you can get from colleagues who 
are also skilled in RUPS often adds critical perspective to your efforts. Working 
with the help of others in your sfchool setting can have added advantages of 
their gaining from knowledge of your work. It also can build norms among a . 
school staff of sharing innovations, helping. each other's professional growth, 
using an experimental approach to deal openly with problems and forming 
trust. 

Support for the Project * , 

The success of your RUPS project depends on the kind of involvement and 
commitment that you elicit from other^ This in turn largely depends on how 
you answer the management questions^ Many successful RUPS projects have 
been especially creative in ways of involving pupils. In some situations, fmpils 
have been Involved in using the force field techniques, data gathering and 
janalysjis^ As noted earlier, there is no advance prescription. You must 
diagnose what makes the most s6nse in your situation. Here again are .the * 
management questions for you to consider. • . , 

4. -Is there awareness among those who will be affected by the proposed 
change tKat a change is needed? 

2. What are your" pwn motives— why do you desire to see this change come 
rabout? 

3. What are the motives, present or potential, among those who will be - 
affected for desiring to see this change come about? 

4. . What is the nature of your relationship with* those who will be affected by 

this change? 

• fi * 275 
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5. Are those who will be affected by the change working with you on 
clarifying what the nature of the situation is? 

6. Are those who will be affected by the change involved in considering 
alternative ways for bringing it about? 

7. °If you and others have arrived at a point of having some clear intentions 

for change', what has to happen in order Jo move from the stage of having _ 
good intentions to the stage of making actual change efforts? 

8. ^Are those who will be affected by the change the ones who are carrying 

* out the. plan to bring about-fehe change? 

• 9. How will you know if the change has really happened, and if so, why it 

happen6d or didn f t happen? 

10. If the change has happened, what support will be necessary in order for 
• it to continue in the new way? 

\ 

11. Are those who were involved in this effort now more able to carry out 
other change efforts in the future? 
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NEXT STEPS OF MY RUPS PROJECT 



Outline briefly below the next steps you plan to take' in carrying out your RUPS 
project. This will be for sharing and criticizing in your trio. Be clear about 
how these steps fit into the RUPS model diagram. Be ready to discuss how 
your present data and analyses lead logically to these next steps.^ Be ready to 
' discuss how the way you plan to carry out these steps speaks to your needs for 
back home support and to answering possible management questions. 



My next steps will be . 
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AGENDA FOR SUBSET XVI: FOLLOWUP SESSION H 

4 

Purpose : To provide support for carrying outi>ack home RUPS projects 

and further practice in applying RUPS skills. 

Objective : Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts, 
participants will apply criteria to analyzing each other's 
^ prdgress in implementing skills while carrying out a real . 
RUPS project. Each participant will further explicate plans 
to .support desired changes and share his RUPS project 
experience. 

Steps : l. N Introduce Subset XVI agenda 

2. Discuss what should have been different 

3. Analyze progress'' of RUPS projects 

4. Consider support for change 

5. Plan further sharing - 

6. Consider other RUPS projects 
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ANALYZING PROGRESS OF A RUPS PROJECT . \ 

It is suggested that you use the following ideas to help other trio members consider the progress being 
made on their RUPS projects. 

First- Help the person consider where he is on the RUPS diagram. Which phases of the RUPS process 
taSTe covered? Has he cycled back to repeat some phases in light of new information gained? What' 
evidence can he show of the phases he has bee?n through? Wh*t phase is he bright now? Is he clear . 
about this? Are his current efforts appropriate or does it appear that he should be in a different phase 
right now? Use the diagram of the RUPS model below to work' out the answers to these questions with him. 



SCIENTIFIC^ may draw on. 

KNOWLEDGE 



-THE PROCESS may draw on 



-^KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
•'SETTING 



Theory 



Research 
Findings 



Methodology^ 2 ► 




Identification of a Cfncerp 



•Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Actio] 


a Alternatives 


. If 




Feasibility Testing of Selected • 
Alternatives, Including Training 
and Evaluation 

• 




y 


1 * — ■ 

Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
Alternatives 



-Priority 
of Needs 

^Resources 

-Exi\ti£g 
Innovations 
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Second: Critique the quality of the. work done so far. Were the four guideline 
questions clearly answered in writing the problem statement(s)? Are the forces 
in force fields stated specifically enough to know who to go to and what to ask in 
order to clarify a force? Are force fields rank ordered for importance and. 
rated for clarity? Was data collected in order to clarify forces in the force 
field? Were results from data written out and implications derived from them 
prior to consideringaction alternatives? Was action planned using force fields 
to consider ways to strengthen and/or weaken specific forces? Is there any 
objective data, to show that any forces have changed or that measurable 
objectives have been reached? Some, or all, of these questions^ should be 
answerable depending on how far the RUPS projec^ has proceeded. 
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DEVELOPING BACK HOME SUPPORT TO MAINTAIN 

'.A DESIRED CHANGE «, 

At the- beginning of the RUPS workshop, a problem was defined as existing 
when' there is a difference between the way things are now and the way someone 
would like them to be. The forc$ field technique describes things as being the 
way they are at any given time because of the balance of forces that could push 
them toward and away from a goal. The goal is a specific statement of how you 

would like things to be. You inove toward the goal by changing the current" 

* ' \ 

balance of forces* But, in many change projects, things don't^tay changed. 

A goal may be reached for a short period of time. Then old forces begin to 

operate again. Things slide back toward their original pattern. Not enough 

« 

attention was given to ways to maintain the forces -needed to carry on the 

•« . J 

desired change. 

* * JT* 

Up tQ now, you may have used RUPS skills primarily to consider ways to 

C * 

..bring about a desired change. ' Important additional actions may occur to you by 

using these techniques to % consider what will be^n&eded to maintain a desired 1 
change. What wc^JLd a force field of forces for an9 against maintaining the, goal, 
once reached, look like? It might be somewhat different than the ones you've 
used in considering how to move tjuvard the goal! How \yould you adfcer the 
management questions in terms of maintaining the change? You migrans we r 

some of them differently than when* you were working to bring the change/about. 

***** *' * * 
You might also nee.d to consider some different kinds*of support for yourself in 



maintaining the change. 
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MY PLANS FOR FURTHER SHARING 



Things you have learned from the successes and failures of your RUPS 
projects can help others. Understanding pf the RUPS process and its skills* 
can also be shared* There arennany forces for and against effective sharing 
in the field of education. Your RUPS training probably makes you more 
sophisticated than most educators in thinking about this problem. If you were 
to accept the challenge of sharing knowledge 6f your RUPS project and the RUPS 
process with others in yotgr back home setting, how would you go about it? 
Make some notes of the steps you would take. You will be asked to share" these 
idea3 in your trio. v 
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APPENDIX A 
FACULTY MEE%NG TYPESCRIPT 



We need more communication and support for sharing teaching ideas in our 
faoulty. I know several individuals who are doing exciting things that I believe 
most of the others are* not aware of. We seem to lack time and ways to share 
effectively. We've made some major changes in curriculum and organization 
ikthe past few years which have created £ great deal of pressure. What can I 
do to create more effective support and sharing without my efforts simply 
adding up to more demands on the teachers? ■ ' 

Teaching these days is much more demanding than it wasjn the past. There 
are so many new approaches and the 4 children themselves are different.- 

I found an exciting new way to involve my kids in individual project work, but 
others don'l really want to hear'about it. Everyone has to discover their own 
way of doing things. 

I v 

I'd like to know more about how some of the others do things in their classrooms 
buttfiere really isn't time. , 

\ 

Mr^. Jones seems interested in some of my ideas when I talk to her alone 7 , but 
in faculty meetings we spend all of our time on administrative problems. 

* * • * 

,JUiG£_Conway and I try out ojir ideas on each other. We don't mind sharing when 
* things don't work out. I'd feel foolish /if I had to share my mistakes with most 
x>f our faculty. 

With some of the 1 changes we've been making, there is a greater need than ever 
for scaring among the faculty, but it has got to be dono-to-a way that gets down 
to the^ real issues. . j 

There's too much that I can gst done afone to spend time in gripe sessions. / 



The ifoajor goal 61 any faculty meeting ought to be to get it ov^r as quickly^ a 
possible. Most of what we do in faculty meetfhgs could be handled by memos 
anyway. 
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GUIDE FOR OBSERVING HELPER COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



t 

% Observe only the helper. You will be asked to report what you see him doing 

and saying concerning the following questions. Tike notes so that you can be 
as specific as possible in accordance with the guidelines suggested at the 
bottom of this page. 

\ 

x Is he listening? 

What verbal, as well as nonverbal, clues do you observe? 
Is, he asking the helpee to give illustrations? 

Is he asking the helpee to clarify? ^ - — - 

Is he paraphrasing to check if he understands thehelpee's meaning? 
In .what ways is he showing that he understands? 



Guidelines For You as an Observer > m 

1 '■ ' V m 

» * < ' r » 

Your job as an observer is' to be as much like a candid camera as possible. 
Make notes of gxactly what is said and done that illustrates the things you 
* are .observing for. Use quotes wheii you report your observation. Don't 

evaluate in giving your report with comments *such~as, "It was. good when. . . . M 
Don*i interpret why things happened or what they might have meant with . " c • - 
comments such as, "You confusedjiim when. . . ,".o*v "The reason yon said 

\ that was. . : , " or, "You got mad when. . . . It is up to your observees -to 
\ evaluate and interpret if they wish to. You are to report only the facts such 

' s as, "When she said, 'That's a silly idea, 1 you turned youx chair around and 
stamped your foot. " * \ 

N * • " . 40 
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GUIDE FOR OBSERVING HELPEE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

<•' 

Observe only the helpee. You will be asked to report what you see him doiag 
and saying concerning the following questions, lake, notes so that you can be 
as specific a.3 possible in accordance with the guidelines suggested at the 
bottom of this page. 

Does he appear to be working at being clear? 

What verbal, as well as nonverbal, clues do you observe? - 

Is he giving illustrations? 

Is he' using words and terms that seem to be understood? 
Is he being direct and to the point? 

Is he paraphrasing to be sure he understands the helper's meanings? 
4 Is he asking the helper what he is hearing? 

m 




4 



Guidelines For You as an Observer 

Your job as an observer is to be as much like a candid camera as possible. 
Make notes of exactly what is aaid and done that illustrates the things you 
are observing for. Use quotes when you report your observations. Don!t 
evaluate in giving your report with comments such as, "It was good when. ..." 
^uonh interpret why thingg < happened or what they might have meant with 
comnients such as, "You conftfsed him when. . . ," or, "The reason ydu said 
that was. . . , " or;, "You got r*ad when. ..." It is up to your observees ,to 
evaluate and interpret if they wis^i to. You are to report only the facts such 
as, "When she said, 'That's a sijly idea, ' you turned your chair aroundand 
stamped your foot. " 
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'- ,i 

guide, fob Observing the interaction of communication skills 

« • * * 

Obse^e-the interactidn. between the helper and the helpee. You wilybe asked 
to report what ydu s^e them doing and saying about the follotfi^g^rfestions. 
Take notes so that you can be as spedific as possible in accordance with the ' 
guidelines suggested at the bottom of this' page. 

■ v . . r ' 1 

* Are they checking periodically to be sure they ai^getting the 
job done of clarifying the problenv/statement as they were askecj,? 

- ' t 

. Are they following each other rather than switching the subject and 
jumping around to ideas* in unconnected ways? , t 

• i 

Are they parapfrrasi&g to be sure they understand each other 1 s' meanings? 



r- 



Guidelines For Youias an Observer 



ible. 



Youi job as an observer is, to be as much like a candid camera as ppssi 
Make notes of exactly yhat is k said and done that illustrates the things you are 
observing f<$r. Use guotes when you report yotfr observations. Don't Evaluate * . 
in giving youf^rep9rt with comments, suet, as,' "It was good wheii. ... 11 Don't 
interpret why things iapfrened or what they might have meant with comments' s 
Such as, "You confuted him when. . . , 11 or, "The reason you tfaid that was. . 
or, "You got mad when. ; . . »l It is up to ygur observees to* evaluate and interpret 
it^they wish to. Vbu kre to repprt only^the facts such as; ^When she said, 'That's 
a silly Idea, 1 yoji turned your chair drojund and stamped yiur foot. '' " 
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GUIDE FOR OBSERVING THIflNTERACTION OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS . 

Observe the interaction between the_helper and the helpee. You will be asked 
to report what you see them doing and saying about the following questions. 
Take not£s so that you can be as.specific as possible in accordance with the 
guidelines suggested $t the bottom of this page. 

Are tliey checking periodically to be sure they are getting the 
job done of clarifying the problem statement as they were asked? 

' * Are they following each other rather than switching the subject and 
jumping around to ideas in unconnected ways? 

Are they paraphrasing to be sure they understand ieach other's meanings? 



Guidelines For You aTs an Observer 



9 



what they might have meant with' comments 
i. ; . , " or, "The reason you said that was. • , 4 



sible. 
you are 
evaluate 
Don't 



^Qur job as an observer is to be as much like'a candid camera as pof 
Make note!! of exactly what is said and done that illustrates the things 
observing fbrV Use quotes when you report your observations. Don* 
in giving your report. With coniments such'as, "It was good when. . . . 
interpret why things^iappened or 
such as, "You confused hiWi 1 when. 

or, tr You got mad when. , . . » Itfeuftjk your observees to evaluate aild interpret 
if they wish to. You are to report only theJEgtc^ such a^, "When she l^aid, 'That's 
a silly idea,' you turned your chair around *aad.stetnpjed» your foot." 
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guide for Observing the interaction of communication skills 

■v - 

Observe the interaction* between the helper and the helpee. You will be asked 
to report what you see tfeem doing and saying about the following questiohs. 
Take notes so that you can be as specific as possible in accordance with the 
guidelines suggested at the bottom of this^page. 

/ ■ ^ 

A re they checking periodically to b£sure th£y are getting the, 
f # ^job done of clarifying the problem statement as they,we*e asked? 

Are they following each other rather than switching the subject and 
jumping around to o ideas in unconnected ways? Jf£ ^ 

,Are they paraphrasing to-be sure they understand each other's meanings? 



1 



•■ ■ ■% 
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Guidelines For Ypu afl an Observer ; 

Youi job as an observer is to be as much like a c&ndid camera as possible. 



Make" 
observing 



notes of exactly whal is riaid and done that illustitates 
ving for.. Use quotes when you fiepprt^your obseijvati< 



the things you are 
ations. Don f t evaluate 



in giving your report with comments such as, !l It was £ood when. ... 11 . Don't 
interpret why thiqga happened$r what* lh§y might Jiave taieant with comments 
such as, "You confused him ^yheti. . . , 11 or, ni^xe reason you sdid that was. . . ; " o - 
or, "You got mad when*. . It is yp totyour obseryees to>*evaluate and interpret 
if they wish to. You are to report only the facts such as, "When she'said, 'Th^t^ 
a silly idea,-, 1 you turned your chair arbund and stamped your footyj 1 - 
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GUIDE FOR OBSERVING THE INTERACTION OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

' • 4 ' 

Observe the interaction between the helper and the helpee. You will be asked 
to report what you se^ them^doing and* saying about the following questions. 
Take notes so that .you can be as specific as possible in accordance with the 
guidelines suggested at the bottom of this page. 

Are they'checjdgg periodically to be sure they are 'getting .the 
job done of clarifying the problem statement as they were asked? 
♦ 

£fe they following each other rather than switching the subject and 
jumping around to ideas in unconnected ways? ^ 

. ' Are they paraphrasing to be sure they understand each others meanings? 




Guidelines For You as anObserver - * 

I ■* l' / ■ ; 

Youi job as an observer is to be as much like a candid camera *as possible. 

Make, notes) of exactly what s skid and done that illustrates the. things^ you. are 

observing for. Use quotes wieii you report your observations. Don't evaluate v 

In giving your report with cojnments^such as, "It was good' when. . . . " Don f t • 

interpret why things happened o!jr what they migfcthave meant with comments 

such as, "tcm confused himl when: . . , " of, "The reason you said that w&s. \; v " 

or, ,r Y.ou git mad when. . . . * It^S up to your observees* to evaluate- and intiprpre 

i{ they vHs& to. .tfou ^re to Report only the facts such as, "When s'he said, 'Thatys 

a silly idea, 1 you turned your chair around and s&mped yourJEpot." 
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THE GOAL STATEMENT AND FORCE FIELD THAT MRS. JONES WROTE 

Mrs. Jones, principal of a faculty group of 47, has asked for your help. She said: 

We need more communication and support for sharing teaching ideas in 
our faculty. I know several individuals who are doing exciting things that 
I believe most of the others are not aware of. We seem to lack time and 
ways to share effectively. We've made some major changes in curriculum 
and organisation in the p€^t few years toich have created a great deal of 
pressure. What can 1 do<toWeate more effective support and sharing* 
. without my effort simply add&g up to more demands on the teachers? 

According,to this statemenythe principal has the problem. She is the one 
''feeling the pain" of inadequate support for sharing. It seems to have been 
caused by those responsible for initiating changes ."in the past few years" 
without allowing time to work on norms jind mechanisms for sharing. The way 
she states it', it sounds like there is a lack of means and/or conflict .of priority - 
for.a goal of increased sharing. Her goal is to increase such me ; ans in ways 
that are valued by the teachers. 

More information and greater specificity are needed, so you started by getting 
Mrs. Jones to Write out a force field.\Here is the foal and force field she wrote: 

■ » 

Goal: To increase communication and .support for sharing teaching ideas in our 
• ' faculty. > „ 



Forces For 



Mrs. Jones wants to increase 
communication and sharing of 
ideas with faculty . 



Some .teachers have exciting 
ide^s they could share 

Some teachers want to know 
more about otfters 1 efforts 

Some teachers feekphanges 
cause need for more sharing 




Increasing dejptends to be- 
more ^ffectjive 



v 



F or ce s Against 



_Some see faculty meeting time as 
only for administrative matters v 

^# 

Fear of sharing mistakes 

.1 Some feel individual work .is 
most productive "i 



. Concern that time jspent 
! ideas will be wasted * 

s I* 

1 ^ 1 J 

.|Fear of insufficient time 
current demands \ 



haring 



X) meet 



.Mrs. Jones doesn't want t 
'Impose more defaianris onl 
teachers 
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MRS. JONES' FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 



Rank Order 
of 

Importance 



Goal: 1*0 Increase Communication and 
Support for Sharing Teaching 
Ideas in our Faculty 




Rate: Clarity 



Partly 
Clear 



a. Mrs. Jones wants to increase 
communication and sharing of 
ideas with faculty 

b. Some teachers have exciting 
ideas they could share 

c. Some teachers want to know 
mote about others 1 efforts 

d. Some teachers feel changes 
cause need for more sharing 

< 

e; . Increasing, demands to be 
' more effective 

f. Some see faculty meeting tine 
as only for administrative 
matters ' 

g. Fear of sharing mistakes 

h. Some feel individual work is 
most productive 

U Concept that time spent sharing I 
ideas will be wasted 

i ' ■ 

j. Fear of insufficient time to meet 
curjrent demands 

Jones doesn't want to ' 

more demands on 
ers 




lbs 



114 
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INSTRUMENTS SELECTED FOR DATA GATHERING 



. H37 





Instruments 


Page* 


4. 


Self-Conception 6f Own Role Performance * 


39 


9. 


The Principal of This School 


46 




ft 




15. 


Do f s and v Don f ts 


67 


17. 


Our Typical Bthavior 


70 . 


19. 


Classroom Innovations 


87 


22. 


> 

Perceptions of the Classroom Innovations of Others 


92 




» *. * 

NEXT STEP 1 ' \ 





Mrs. Joiles tabulated the teachers 1 responses and proceeded to analyze the 
results. She decided not to plan'&ction steps until she felt clear about the 
meaning of this data. Shfe first deoided to pick, what seemed* to be the major 
results. % 

/ / . 

In Subset vm your next step will be to look over the data and select the major 

results. 



♦RoSertS. Fox, Charles Jung, Miriam Rityd, Richard Schmuck^nd 
Elmer VantEgmond. Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools . 
Washington,^. C*: Learning kesourctas,. 1973. 



\ 1$ A JOB~ RESULTS t)F MRS. JOKES' DATA . 



.>4 



Following are, major 'results \£hich Mrs. 'Jones' picked out of the collected • 
data summaries. • „ * 

* * • r 

1. Most teachers don't see sharing ideas and helping each other try out 
innovations as a major part oMheir "otyn role performance. " (This 
element was not one of top ten items mentioned on Instrumental.) 

2. Keeping u{3 with new ideas is seen as important by most. ^ 

3. Faculty meetings are seen as for administrative functions and are 
valued negatively. < 

4. Most teachers are primarily concerned with their pupiis. 

5. The principal is seen as only mildly concerned with teachers 1 professional 
growth; classroom improvement and helping teaGhers deal with problems. 

6. The principal is not seen as very active in supporting new ideas. - — 



7. The principal is "seen by teachers as having integrity, respect for v 
g* teachers and is easy to talk to, but perhaps overly concerned with 

administrative concerns and paperwork. 

• • • / • 

8. ~*Most faculty merribWs expect others to holcfback on expressing feelings, 
1 while" quite a few would like more open expression, 

9. It is believed that most think conflict should be avoided. Privately, 
most think -conflict should not Be avoided. 

xlO. 1 There is greater intere3t in being helpful to each other and trying new 
methods than is assumed. 

11. \. Most teachers do not see the other teachers as seeking help {roth each 

other or the principal to improve their classroQm effectiveness. 

. ' • ' • L 1 

12. There is some resistance to openly, s^kiiig improvement of, procedures. 
1 13. There is a readiness for increased sharing of teaching ideas. 

14. While therte is considerable classrooml innovativeness, little of it comes 



fro nr sharing within the faculty. 

15. A great deal mb're innovativeness i& occuring in classrooms than most 
teachers are aware of. 4 

* ' % \ ' . • 150 
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* * 

-MRS. JONES' REVISION OF HER FORCE FIELD 



Mrs, Jones lookedVat her force field (H20) again and decided to revise it in , 
light of the -major results she had identified. 



Improvement Gpal: 



To increase communication and support for 
sharing teaching ideas in our faculty* 



Forces For 



Mrs. tanes wants to 

increase CQmtfiunication 
and sharing^of ideas, with 
faculty * ' ** m 

v ' * ' 

Most teachers- want new - — +~ 

ideas . vVj,-* « • % * • 

s 

Factjlty tne|ti!igs could be - 
used to support .sharing 

Mrs. Jonefc seen.as.-^ 

positive and approachable 
by teachers 



Most teachers desire .more^ 
openness ' 



7 V" 

Many teachers have ideas 
they could share 



r 

Thetfe is high interest in 
being more helpful to 
each other . * • v 



Forces Against 



^.Teachers don f t see sharing 
* ideas as a major part of 
their role 



^.Teachers don't see Mrs. Jones 
as concerned about this 

Most see faculty meeting time 
4 as only for administrative matters 

^.^ost teachers expect others 
<; not to be open ' 



**It is assumed that interest'is low 
in bei£g helpful to each other 

A very few feel time sharing ideas 
is less productive than time spent 
^orkingpindepenctqiitly 



4 ' « • 

-^-Few^Lre seen as seeking help 
* f^m others 



^^*lWre is some' resistance to 

% openly seeking improvement of . . 
procedures A \ \ »^ . t \ 
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1 * IMPLICATIONS DERIVED FROM MRS. JONES r DATA RESULTS • 

*: x ' • ' 

'The implications that Mrs. Jones derived were/as follows: 

7> /. < - / 

1. * Effort'spent sharing ideas and trying innovations needs to be legitimized 

as part of -a teacher's "role performance." 

2. Faculty meetings should include idea sharing and inservice experiences. 

3. The principal needs to show much greater concern and support f or . 
professional growth, classroom improvement? helping teachers -witk 
problems and new ideas;' ' — ~~ — , ' " , 

4. The desire for more^open expression of feelings\needs to be clarified 
and supported. Cf t m * . * 

5. The desire for more open dealing with conflict needs to be clarified, 
and supported. . . * 1 

6. Norms and mechanisms for teachers to share ideas and provide help to 
* eachTother need to be created* 

N T. Any new procedures need to be flexible to provide alternatives for those 

* ' resistant' to working more collaboratively. , . 

M ' - ' : * 

8. Teachers. nf ed to become aware of the high degree of innovativeness 
occurring in each other's classrooms. * ^ - . 



* 

9 
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• ' „' •'• HANDOUT 62 ; V 
TH~E. ALTERNATIVES IN MRS. JONES' ACTION PLAN 

• \ * ' 

Mrs. Jones ditf considerably more work than the handout materials show at 
this stage jii\he^RU % PS project. She developed a long list of action alternatives^ 
from he^i^ofmplications^ §h6 gave. special attention to possible actiona 
that coirtd reinforce each oth^r and/or serve several needs afonce. *She 
created upw force field diagrams for severit of he^: major goals. She rated 
forces -for ease or difficulty of change; She also looked for forces foat showed^ ; 
up in more than one force field. , m . . 

The analysis that Mrs. Jones did earlier in. her RUPS project was diagnostic. 
It was to help spot where -she needed more data. This later analysi-s-oWo)?ces - 
in several force fields, with ratings of how easy or difficult it might be tp 
change forces, was to plan an action strategy, fn a real RUPS improve/ment 
project, you will know of many factors beyond those included in this practice 
simulation of "helping Mrs' Jones. ft The thing to be aware of is thatthere . 
are two kinds of analysis you can do with a force field. One is a diagnostic 
analysis to consider what is known and what needs to*be checked into further. 
The second is a strategy analysis to plan which forces you will try to change 
- and- the actions you will take to change them. 

i» A great -deal more can be learned about plairfning action than is included in - 
these RUPS materials, bnce you have, perfected your skills in using the * . 
RUPS processes; it is recommended that you consider going on to master the 
skills of System Technology as applied to managing learning environments. | 
A package of materials to support this training has been jointly developed „ ^ 
by the Northwest Regional Educ^ti&nal Laboratory and R. E . CorYigan Associates. 
K is entitled, "System Approach For Education (SAFE) for Classroom * 
Managers. 11 

On the basis of her strategy analysis and her own feelings' of comfort related to 
each of the actipn possibilities, Mrs. Jones selected a few of them to try out. 
Her action plan included the follov^ing; If 



1. Mrs. Joies started a practice of intending her teacher's and 
reporting one classroom'inhovation each week in a one-page 
bulletin. After carrying this effort herself for several weeks, she 

found the faculty willing to take it over on a committee basisi 

— — ^ , — , — . — i — - — « 

/ 

2. Part of each faculty meeting was scheduled for sharing and | 
exploration of classroom practices. SoW sessions focused on 
the skills'of interviewing each other and of documenting on^s,. 

- own innovations . ' 4 



K6£ " ■ 
rt page 2 

Mrs. Jones. reported her data results at a special meeting after first, 
discussing them with most of.the teachers individually. -She invited 
the faculty to insider developing a plan, for further exploration of \ 
'the meaning of these results. This led to the formation ofa joint 
teacher-administrator council to repeatedly assess the„ school climate. 

The new. committee on classroom innovations aiid~the council on 
- school climate worked out a rotation plan for several times a year. 
During these times, each teacher had the opportunity to observe in 
Sther classrooms, of her choice and to be observed by other teachers 
of her choice. The major strategy for freeing individual teachers 
in this plan involved doubling up class groups for such functions as 
viewing films. . 
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NOTES FROM INTERVIEWS MRS. JONE^a CONDUCTED 
WITH SEVERAL TEACHERS 



rnde* 



Mrs. Kelso, Miss Alberts and Mr. Ream were enthusiastic about her^deas. 
They offered to help and to discuss them with other teachers. , 

/; 

Mrs. Warren suggested T;hat the ideas be tried out one at a time to get a 
ctearer picture of what was working. , . 

• * « ► 

Mr. Tucker warned that it would not be good if teachers felt she was imposing 
extra effort upon them. -Atthe same time, teachers needed to be responsible 
for carrying out the ideas if they thought they were good. 

Mrs. Billings and Mrs. Jordaji thpught there was no need of these ideas. / 
They both felt the teachers would reject them because they were already 
overworked. j 

Seven other teachers expressed positive interest in exploring the ideas 
further. , 



Three other le^chers did not seem interested. 



r^3.chers did 



t 



f 
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